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TINIV ERSITY OF LONDONWM— 
NOTICE is hereby given, that the EXAMINATION for 
MATRIC ULATION in this University will commence this year 
on MONDAY, the 4th of October, and that the last Gay Oe thereof 
jschanged from Thursday to Friday. Candidates will be ap- 
oved by the Examiners if they show a competent buono’ P 
in Classics, Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, and one of t 
three remaining subjects of examination, viz.: 1, Chemistry j 
2, Botany ; 3, Zoology.—The only Certificate required from Can- 
didates is that of having attained sixteen years of age. This 
Certificate must be transmitted to the Registrar fourteen days 
before the Examination oegins. 
Somerset House, (By order of the Senate,) 
9th Sept. 1841. R. W. ROTHM iN Registrar. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, — 
FACULTY of ARTS and LAWS. S.” Session 1841-42. 

The Session will commence on FRIDAY. the 15th October. 
when Professor KEY will deliver a Lecture INTRODUCTORY 
to his own Courses, at 2 0 “clock precisely. 

lasses. 





LATIN.-Professor Key, A.M. 
GREEK Professor ——, A M. 
ati W..Professor Hurw 
eeBIC. PERSIAN, and HINDU STANI..Prof. Falconer, A.M. 

CHINESE LANGUAGE and LI TERATURE..Professor Rev. 
Samue 

ENGLISH LANG MH AGS &Livee ATU 1 -Prof. Latham, A.M. 
FRENCH LAN d LITERATURE..Prof. Merlet. 
ITALIAN LANG i AG Mi ‘ona LITERATUR RE..Prof. Pepoli. 

GERMAN LANGUAGE.. Teacher, Mr. Wittich. 

MATHEM IATICSS Professor De Morgan. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY ~=Professorship vacant. 


The par- 
fouars of thi » 


“lass will be announced early in the Se: 
CIVIL ‘ERING..Professor Vignoles. 7 vane 
CHEMISTIRY. (Practical Course commencing in May)..Prof. 
jraham 
CHEMISTRY (Course for the Matriculation Examination in 
Arts at the University of London).. Professor Graham 
GEOLOGY (commencing in February)..Prof. Webster, F.G.S 
DRAWING (in all its branches).. Teacher, Mr. G. B. Moore. 
at nal 2 genlor Class (commencing in April) «+ Professor 
. e 5 
ty (commencing in February)..Professor Grant, M. D. 
PRILOSOPHAY of MIND and LOGIC..Professor the Rev. J. 
loppt 
HIs TORY, ANCIENT and MODERN...Profecser. Creas 
ENGLISH LAW (commencing 2nd Nov.)..Prof. Carey ie 
JURISPRUDENCE (commencing 4th Nov. }..Prof. Ss 'M. 
SCHOOLMASTERS’ COURSES..Professors Key, De Morgan, 


and Malden. 

FLAHERTY SCHOLARSHIPS, 
AFlaherty Scholarship of 50/. per annum, tenable for four 
years, will be awarded in 1842, to the best proficient in Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy among the Students of the Col- 
lege under the age of 20 years. The examination will take place 
in the second week in October. A similar Scholarship for pro- 
ficiency in Classics will be awarded in 1843, and in subsequent 
years, alternately, for proficiency in Classics, and in Mathema- 

ticsand Natural Philosophy. 
rinted copies of the Regulations concerning the Schol 
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oe ae of LECTURES will commence on FRIDAY, 


tober. 
MEDIC | CINE..Dr. Bright and Dr. AdGieen. 
MATERIA MEDICA..Dr. Addis 

aparosy and PHYSIOLOGY P.M. Bransby Cooper and Mr. 


E, ¢ 
ANATOMY. PHYSIOLOGY, and DISEASES of the TEETH.. 


DESCRIPTIVE ANATOMY site. E. Cock and Mr. ten. 
Rea RATORS.. Mr. J. ett and Mr. Moc a 
SURGERY ond OPHTHALMIC SURGERY Mn “Key and 
r. Morgar 
MIDWIFERY.-Dr. Ashwell. , P " 
COMPARA TIVE ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY..Mr. T. W. 
MORBID ANATOMY..Mr. T. W. King and Mr. Hilton. 
Cc NEMISTRY. igh » Ain and Mr. A. ‘Taylor. 
rai -Mr. and Dr. G. ird. 

MEDICAL JU iSPRODENCE. Nie. ‘A. "Taylor. 
MEDIC aL PHYSICS..Dr. ird. 
MORAL PHILOSOP PHY «A F. D. Maurice, 

Clinica’ ctures and Instructions will be given on Medical, 
Surgical, Ophthalmic, and Obstetric Cases. 

Pupils "will 1 be permitted to attend the Eye Infirmary and the 
Obstetric Charity, and will also have the use of the Museum, 
Anatomical Model Room, Library, Reading Room, and Botanic 
Garden, subject to regulations. 


For particulars apply to Mr. Stocker, Apothecary to the 
Hospital. 


T. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL,.—SESSION 1841-4 
The following COURSES of LECTURES sin be delivered in 
this School, commencing FRIDAY, October 1, 18 
THEORY and ay RACTICE of PHYSIC. -Dr. Macleod, and Dr. 


F.R.S. 
TH HRORY ‘and PRACTICE of SURGERY..Mr. Hawkins and 


abington. 
CLINICAL MEDIC CINE..Dr. Seymour and Dr. Macleod. 
CLINICAL, SURGERY .My, Hawkins, Mr. Babington, and 


Mr. Walker. 

ATERIA MEDICA..Dr. hee, bat Dr. Nairne. 

CE..Dr, Page. 

ApATOSY and PHYSIOLOGY..Mr. Tatum and Mr. Henry 


James Johns 

DE: SC TAPTIV iy “ANATOMY, with Dissections..Mr. H. J. 
ohnson and Mr. Henry C harles Johnson. - 

yy on rhe (at the Royal Institution).. Mr. Brande, F.R.S. 
Sir Bens amin Bronte, Bart. will deliver a Course of Lectures 

illustrative of some important parts of Surg gery. These, together 

with the Lectures on Clinical Medicine and Clinical Surgery, 

are delivered gratuitously to Pupils of the Hospital. and to those 

entering to the various Classes of the Hospital School. 

The saironecteey Address on the Opening of the Hospital 
School for the Session 1841-42, will be delivered by Mr. Babington 
in the Theatre of the Hospital, on Friday, October Ist, at one 
o’cloc 








1 Lectures are delivered in the Anatomical 





may be had on application at the Office 
The Session of the Faculty of Medicine commences on the Ist 
October; the Junior School opens on the 23rd September. 
Prospectuses, and further particulars, may be obtained at the 
Ollice of the College. 
P. F. MERLET, Dean of Faculty 
ins anne. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
pt. 1, 18 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON 
JUNIOR SCHOOL; Session 1841-42. Under the Govern- 
ment of the Council of ee a ege. 
id Masters. 
THOMAS H. KEY, A. Mt “Professor of Latin in the College. 
es MALDEN. . Professor of Greek in the € zollege. 
the 23rd of > 





The SCHOOL will OPEN on THURSDAY, 
tember. The Session is divided into three terms, viz.—from th 
2rd of September to Christmas, from Christmas to Easter, ond 
from Easter to the 4th of August. 

The yearly payment for each pupil is 15/., of which 5/. is paid 
inadvance each term ours of attendance are from a 
quarter past 9 to three quarters past 3. The afternoons of Wed- 
besday and Saturday are devoted exclusively to drawing. 

The subjects taught (without extra charge) are reading, 
writing, the properties of the most familiar objects, natural and 
artificial; the English, Latin, Greek, French, and German lan- 
guages ; ancient and modern history : geography, both physical 
and political ; ; arithmetic and bookkeeping; th e elements of 
mathematics and natural philosophy ; and drawin 

Any pupil may omit Greek, or Latin and Pee “and devote his 
whole attention to the other branches of educat 

There is a general examination of the pupils at ‘the end of each 





Theatre in Kinnerton-street, Wilton-place. 

‘urther particulars and Prospectuses may be obtained by 
applying to the Porter of the Hospital ; to the Porter of the Hos- 
pital Museum; or at the Anatomical Theatre in Kinnerton- 
street, Wilton-place. 


ACANCIES for PUPILS.—There is now a 
VACANCY for a RESIDENT PUPIL at UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE HOSPITAL. Arrangements are made so as to 
enable the Pupil tocommence and complete his medical educa- 
tion during his apprenticeship, and under very favourable cir- 
cumstances.—There is also a VACANCY for a NON-RESIDENT 
por Application to be bo to the Apothecary at the 
ospi 
University College Hospital, Sept. 8, 1841. 


WALMSLEY, Dravucursman and En- 


J. GRAVER ON Woop, is desirous of meeting with a YOUTH 
of respectability, as either IN OR OUT-OF- DOOR APPREN- 
TICE. One having a knowledge of drawing would be preferred. 
A premium req Address (pre-paid) to 28, Henrietta-street, 
Covent-garden. 











DUCATION.—KEnsinGton GarpEns.—At 
WILLESDEN HOUSE ACADEMY, overlooking this 
beautiful and healthy spot, YOUNG GENTLEMEN are EDU- 
CATED for the Universities, professions, and commercial life, 
— &c. Select and of great respectability.—For prospectuses 
ply personally, or by letter, to the principal at Willesden 
ouse, Kensington; or at Mr. Souter’s, 131, 
will give most satisfactory reference. 


ROVE HOUSE PREPARATORY ESTA 
aad ea EnT. Brompton, Middlesex.— Mrs.  W. 
WARNE continues to receive a limited number of YOUNG 
Gen TLEMEN, from the ages of Four to Ten Years, to instruct 

in the usual branches of Polite and Classical Education, assiste 
by approved Masters, and invites the attention of Parents and 
Ganrdiens to her system, which interests the Pupil in bis studies 
and ensures his progress. For the more perfect acquisition of 
the idiom of the language, a French Attendant is resident in the 
house, which is spacious and replete with every comfort. ‘The 





‘leet-street, who 











terms rom the time of entrance. 


INSTITUTION FOR THE EDUCATION OF YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN, AT TWICKENHAM, NEAR LONDON, 
|= object of this SCLLOOL is to blend the C cae 

sical Instruction usually riven, with the moral traini 
general culture, and practic al Beowis 








ee “4 5 ap nanan 








session, and the prizes are then given. 
The discipline of the School is maintained without corporal 
punishme 
A monthly canent of the conduct of each pupil is sent to his 
Parent or gua 
Further particulars yay be be Gunineé at the Office of the College. 
Cc NSON, Secretary to the Council. 
The Lectures in ye Pann of the Faculty of Medicine com- 
mence on the Ist of October ; those of the Faculty of Arts on the 
lith of October. 
August 27, 1841. 
ae eral of the Masters receive Boarders. 
K x63 'S COLLEGE, LONDON.—DEPART- 
f ENGINEE RING, ARCHITEC ayes. 4 ARTS, 
and Mane yer RES.—Th OU SCRA LITECTURE 
in this Department will OPE N on SATURD the 9th of 
October. Any further information may be cbtaleed upon appli- 
cation at the Secretary's Office. 
Sept. 1841. J. LONSDALE, Principal. 
KIN inGs COLLEGE, LONDON.—DEPART- 
T of CIVIL ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURE, 
ARTS, rg MANUFACTURES.—This Department, under the 
superintendence of Professors Hell Mose he Dontetl, Wheat- 
iene: Hosking, and Ansted, and Mr. Bradley, Mr. Sowper, 
ennant, and Mr. H. J. Castle, will be REOPENED on 
TU spay the 5th October next. 
e Junior Class for Pupils not under the age of 14 years will 
re-opened on the same day. 
Any further T° may be gptained upon application ws 
the Secretary's Oflice. J. LONSDALE, Princii 
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id ex- 
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to ec k 
perience of Mr. RAY MOND DEV ERIGOU Rt the. } 
will be found to justify this object: he resided two years 
same time a Professor and on a Mission, in the Esta flishme ut of 
Mr. de Fellenberg, at Hofwyl, and has been officially employed 
in investigating the various systems of education in prac tice on 
the Continent. He is assisted a Members of the University of 
Cambridge ; and an English Clergyman resides in the house. 
The Institution is conducted, as far as possible, on the plan of a 
family. Corporal punishment considered as degrading both to 
Pupil and Teacher. The highest references and testimonials 
given.—Terms, inclusive, from 70 to 90 guineas per annum, ac- 


vay 





cording to age, 


\UY’S HOSPITAL.—The ~ AUTUMNAL 





JEW i in . CHRIS’ T.—B. I. BETTELHEIM, 

M.D.,, Minister of the Church which mote at 13, Taber- 
nacle-walk, Fi sbury, wishes to obtain a few PUPILS, or trans- 
lations on religious matters, in the Hebrew and German lan- 
guages. His residence is at 16, Liverpool-street, City. 


y r 
Lo DON LIBRARY, 49, Patn Mati.— 

Patron, HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT.— 
The Library is open for the issue of books to Subscribers every 
day except Sunday ; hours of attendance from 11 to 6 o'clock. 
The collection already formed, and which is daily increasing, 
amonnts, between purchases and donations, to between 11,000 
and 12,000 Volumes, in every department of Literature and Phi- 
losophy. A Catalogue is now in the press, and will be ready i aa 
the course vf next month. A roe et explanatory of t 
Scheme, as well as copies of the Laws and Regulations, may 4 
had gratis at the Library. 

By order of the Committe 

. G., COCHRANE, Sec retary and Librarian. 


ISEASES of the SKIN, &c.—Mr. W. Jones, 


Surgeon tothe Blenheim-atreet hay omy for Diseases of 











Women and Diseases of the Skin » has KEMOVED to 26, 
PARK-LANE (3 doors from Pic eadiily) where he may be con- 
sulted till 12 o'clock at noon daily, as usual.—N.B. Gratuitous 


consultations to the poor every morning till half-past vo “clock. 


XERCISE.— GYMNASTICS, FENCING, 
and SINGLE-STICK.—Gentlemen _requirin; LEXERCISS 
ONLY, Mr. ROLAND’S plan of teaching GYMNASTICS is 
highly ‘benelicial to health. The graceful attitudes—the salutes 
—the carte-and-tierce—and all the parades, are systematically 
arranged and taught in six oreight lessons.—To Gentlemen who 
take an interest in Sword-Defence, Mr. Roland's System of 
Gymnastics is the surest foundation for attaining the Essentials 
of the Art of Fencing, Single-stick, or Broad-sword.—Amateur 
Fencing Practice as usual. 
No. 54, Great Queen-street, Lincoln's Inn-fields. 


ALUABLE PAINTINGS.—Mr. Crarx has 
the honour to inform the Nobility and Gentry, that he 
has _ received instructions to SELL BY PRIVATE TREATY, 
a Choice Collection of PICTURES, of the Italian, Flemish, 
Dutch, and Modern School; viz. A Grand Landscape, Poussin— 
Rich Interior, Cu p—Shipping —— wy very fine—Exterior, 
highly finished, roogsloot—Ruysd ael, Baroccio, Carlo Dolci 
Guido, Renni, Brakenberg, A. Kauffman, Elder Williams, and 
others.—To be viewed at Mr. Clark's, Estate Agent, &c. 23, 
Holles. street, ( eeeiceiae. 


XFORD.—To BooksELiers, PUBLISHERS, 
ixteRs.—TO BE DISPOSED OF Oo NW 











and Pr 
CONTRAC T, the RETAIL BUSINESS, and Br 
and SEC OND- HAND BOOKS, of the late Mr. D. 
situate in High-street, Oxford; also the PRINTING. ‘OFFICE 
in St. Clements, 

This will be found an eligible opportunity for any. person 
wishing to enter into a first-rate business. The stock is pecu- 
liarly well selected, and the premises, oe as to extent and 
situation, are amongst the best in the Unive A 

The Printing-oflice i Y completely furnished for the execution 
of the best book-work, 3 eing on separate premises, may be 
had either with or without the Bookselling business. 

Credit will be given for a part of the purchase money if re- 
quired, on approved security being given 

pplications to be made to Mr. William Pickering, 57, Chane 
cery-lane; orto Messrs. Wood & Sharwood, Aldersgate-street, 
London. Principals only will be treated with. 


Sales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
By Messrs. sou THGH TE & SON, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet- 
street, on TL AY, September 14, at 1 o’clock precisely, 


PRIV AT i CELLAR of about 270 Dozens 


of FINE OLD WINES, comprising 109 Dozen of fine 








| Brown She rry—I11 Dozen of fine Pale Sherry—35 Dozen of fine 





Old Gold-coloured Sherry—54 Dozen of Port—A_ few zen of 
fine Cld Soit Lisbon, Champagne, &c. The Wines may be 
tasted on Monday previous and Morning of Sale. 

And on WEDNESDAY, September 15, and 4 following Wayne 

A Large and very Valuable Collection of BOOKS 
in QUIRES and BOARDS; comprising the. Entire Remainder 
and Copyright of Aikin’s E' Loments of Ternaegy Lane quane 
tities of Hinton’s ‘To posrapay of the United States—The I 
former's Portrait Gallery—The British coer, by Nichole 
son, 6 vols.—Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible, 5 vols.—Parke's 
Chemical Catechism—Rubie's British C elestial Atlas—Smith's 
Botany, by Macgillivray—Ferguson *s Roman Republic, 5 vols,— 
Fosbroke’s Encyclopedia of Antiquities— pk 5 steoracy of 
Greece—Hook’s Roman History, 6 vols. History of 
Man, 3 vols. — Miller’ s Gardener's and Botanist’s 4 "Dictieners. 4 
vols.—Moore’s Works, 7 vols.—Smith's Antiquities of London 
and its Environs—Stafford Gallery—Costume o of Great Britain 
and Ireland, by Smith—Views in and about London, the Entire 
Remainder—The Stereotype Plates to the Library of Romance, 
632 pages 4to.—The Entire Remainders of the following Novels: 
The Pope 3 vols.—State Prisoner, by Miss Boyle. 2 vols.—Pericles 
Is.—Records of Real Life. 3 vols.—Odious Com- 
parisons, 2 2 —Westera India, by Mrs. Postans, Authoress of 
*Cutch,’ 3 vols.—Max Wentworth, 3 vols.—Real Pearls in a False 
Setting, 3 vols.—Hawkwood, a Romance of ltaly,3 vols.; &c. 
&c.; and many other Valuable Remainders. 

*.* Liberal accommodation offered on Property ; and large 
or sm 111 Collections of Books, Prints, &c., promptly disposed of 

y Publie C ompetijion. 


















Now ready, price 1 Ss. “Ens ara vings 1s and ma uny Woodcuts, 


{NCYCLOPA: ary BRITANNICA, Vol.XXL. 
Turkey— 
Idenses — 





containing, among other Articles, 

nited States — Universite Va 

4y—Ventilation—Vermin—Ve 

. irgil—Virginia—Voltaic Electri 
ar—Water Works—Watt 

chines—Weights_ and Measur ade 

Manufactures—Wyclif—Your ns — 












Weighing N Ma- 
g—Wool and its 
—Zoophytes. * 

The present Half Volume pa A rea the Work, with the ex- 
ception of the Index and Preface, which the Publishe rs hope to 
be enabled to issue in October. 

Adam & Charles Black, E + a Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
Whittaker & Co., and Hamilton, Adams & Co., London; an 
John Cumming, Dublin, 
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UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
LONDON. Managers. 
Charles nie, Baga Depa ty 


eng Burnie, . 
Charles Boulton, Es Chas. Pshaw Lote Lefevre Esq. M.P. 


Hon. P. F, Flegaell Bouverie. H. Lt Shaw Lefevre, Esq. 
James Campbell jan. ndsay. 
Harry Chester, Ee Cc _ m ittledatey 


Henry Littledal ytoy 
George Warde Norman, in 
Brice Pearse, 
Brice Pearse, jun. ” Esq. 
Harman, Esq. Charles Richard Poles Esa. 
Hen ingscote, Esq. Claude George Thornton, Esq. 
Felix ‘Ladbroke, Esq. George Smit Thornton, Esq. 
JOSHUA MILNE, Actuary. 
LOW RATES.—PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 

THE MANAGERS OF THE SUN LIFE OFFICE beg leave 
to inform the public that their Rates, on Young Lives, aremuch 
lower than those of many other Offices, and that the A Assured 
are entitled to a participation in the Profits of this Society.— 
Persons having Life Interests, such as Clergymen, Medical 
Men, and others deriving Incomes from their Professions or 
Trades, also those holding Estates on Lives, wal ate the advan- 
tage of effecting Insurances in the Sun Life 

‘ables of Rates may be had at the Sun Life “Oil, in Corn- 

hill, at the Sun Fire Office in Craig’s-court, and at No. 65, Wel- 
beck-street, Cavendish- gare, ndon; also of any of the 
Agents for the Sun Fire O 


THE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE IN. 
SURANCE COMPANY, established at it YORK, 1824, and 
empowered by Act of Parliament. ‘apital. 500,000/. 
7 Strickland, Bart. M.P. 


John Cockerell, Es 
John Drummond Ita. 
Cc Gites Bell Fore. + 
i . ton, . 
fatal Harman 





> 











igen The Archbp. of York Sir 
e Marquis of Londonderry = Events Lawle tee 
hel Fitzwilliam V. B. Cooke, 
yi Re Karl of Tyrconnel Sir W: A. Ingilby, Bart. 
e Earl of nd Sir Tatton Sykes, 
The Earl of Yarborough Sir E. M. Vavasour, Bart. 
The panpon et Gloacester and| Sir 8. Pin = nae Bart. M.P. 
Bris' The Archdeacon of York 
The Bisho of met Archdeacon oi the East Riding 
Viscount nee M.P. Thea n of Cl 
Lord Wha iffe Jno. y ~ 5 Lowther, koa M.P. 
Lord Feversham 3. FL B 
Lord Hotham Robert C. racrott, Bs 
Lord Howden Ke é: .S. K.L.H. Robert Denison Esq. 
&c. P. Saltmarshe, Esq. 
Lord Wenlock Martin Stapylton, Esq. 
Lord PT he 3s. P. 3. L. Thompson, Esq. 
Hon, E. R. Marmaduke Wyvill, Esq. 








* nl Wenlock, Escrick Park. 
G. L. Thompson, Esq. Sheriff-Hutton Park. 
Robt. Swann, Esq. Yo 
Bankere—Beeers. a Clough. & Co. York. 
Actuary and S Newman, York. 
London Agent for the le Be ‘partmen ment—Mr. Edward Henwood, 
atling-street, City. 


The steady and increasing support which this Company has 

ceived during the seventeen years of its establishment, is the 

est proof of the confidence which the public reposes in its sta- 
bility and liberality 

The attention of The Pies} is etiionlnty called to the terms 
of this Company for LIFE IN CES, and to the distinction 
which is made between MALe my Pe MALE lives. 

e following extracts from the Tables Gompiets Copies of 
which, with Ly Rates for the intermediate Ages and for terms 
of years, may be had, on ageteatics, at the Office in York, or 
of any of the jis ) will show the Annual Premiums required, 
for securing 100/., payable on the decease of 





Age A MALE. |AFEMALE. | aa A MALE. |A FEMALE. 
next nex 
sg Whole Life Premiums. birth- Whole Life Premiums, 
jay. day. 
0 | £176 )£1 54 ri £311 6 | £3 3 2 
13 193 170 5K 419 313 3 
16 11 3 1 80 53 4it 6 426 
20 110 1 6 56 540 4140 
23 117 0 113 8 60 6 60 512 6 
203 116 2 63 740 696 
#30 250 119 9 66 840 710 8 
33 28 6 2 210 70 1004 976 
36 213 0 264 73 1116 2 u 2 6 
40 219 9 212 0 76 131 9 
43 333 217 2 80 15 12 10 











* Example—A Gentleman whose age does not exceed 30, m 
insure 1000/, payable on his decease, for an annual payment ‘of 
22/. 10s. Od.; and a Lady of the same age, can secure the same 
sum, for an annual payment of 19/. 17s. 6d. 





FIRE INSURANCES arc also effected by this Company at the 
most moderate terms. FARMING STOCK insured without the 
Average Clause. 

Agents have been appointed in most of the principal towns, 
of whom, as well as at the Office in York, every information 
may be had. 

Agents are wanted in those Towns where no Appointments 
have been made ; the Commissions allowed are such as to render 
the Agencies worth the attention of respectable Parties. Ap- 
plications to be mai 

Mr. W. L. NE W MAN, Actuary and Secretary. York. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. , pest 8vo. with numerous 
illustrations by P 
MES; TROLLOPE'’S NEW NOVEL, 
CHARLES a are OR, THE AD- 
VENTURES OF A be he ~ OF GENIU 
lso, just publish 
EXCURSIONS iN NOKMANDY, Siteatine of the 
Society. the Scenery, &c. of that interesting French Provin 
From the Journal of a recent Traveller. Ed ci by by FREDERIG 
SHOBERL, Esq. 2 vols. small 8vo, 21s, bor 
e following are just rea 
THE CANADAS IN. 1841. By “Yivr. COL. SIR 
RICHARD BONNYCASTLE. - vols, small 8vo. with Plates. 





THE OLD ENGLISH ‘GENTLEMAN ; OR, THE 
yrIeLDs AND THE WOODS: a Novel. By JOHN MILLS, Esq. 


vols. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





Just published, > ran vol. ore. with etove 120 Illustrations, 


HISTORY’ of ‘BRIT sit. ‘STARF ISHES, 
A URCHINS, and the other Animals of the Class 
EC HINODE RMATA; containing an Account of every Species 
met with onthe British Coasts. 
By EDWARD FORBES. M.W.S., For. Sec. B.S. &c. 

This volume is uniform with the British Quadrupeds and 
British Reptiles by Professor Bell, and the Br. Birds and Br. 
ree by Mr. Yarrell. 

This, we know, is high praise, but it is not higher than the 
author deserves ; ; and we warmly commend his work to all who 


feel interested in the inv eanguaen of the marine zoology of the 
ritish shores 


.”"— Belfast ¥ 
ohn Van V cant, 1, Paternoster-row, 





[ NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 
Division of Profits among the Assured. 
Honorary Pigitet. 
Ear! of Errol Earl So 
Ear! of Courtow rd V Viscount Foltiond 


Lo 
Earl Loven and Melville iar E hinston: 
orbury rd Belnaren a and Stenton. 


Earl of 
Earl of Sole 
Divestere—lemes Stuart, Esq 
William Paper isa pe va Chairman, 
Samuel Ande: Charles Downes, Esq. 


& De Castro, Esq. 


rson. 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, Esq. 
arles Graham, Esq. 


Morton Balmanno, 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER ll, 1841. 
REVIEWS 


Ashantee and the Gold Coast: being a Sketch of 
the History, Social State, and Superstitions 
of the Inhabitants of those Countries: with a 

otice of the State and Prospects of Chris- 
tianity among them. By John Beecham. 
London, Mason. 


Tue Gold Coast owes not a little of its celebrity 
to its auspicious name. It has been sketched 
and described again and again, under the influ- 
ence of some vague and abortive persuasion of 
its importance, but without the least addition to 
our information respecting it. Each succeeding 
writer selects from his precursors every highly 
coloured statement and exciting topic, till sober 
reality disappears altogether from the picture, 
and African life, losing all resemblance to the 
general aspect of human nature, seems but a 
celebration of perpetual orgies. A subject so 
trite can have no claim, especially when treated 
in the vulgar spirit, tothe attention of the critic. 
But Mr. Beecham’s volume, on the other hand, 
is the work of the Secretary of the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society, one of those religious as- 
sociations, the revenue and influence of which 
impart a kind of authority to rears aes | ro- 
ceeding from them, while the objects which they 
have in view entitle them to respectful con- 
sideration. Yet, notwithstanding our high esti- 
mate of those objects, we cannot conceal our 
regret that for the sake of obliquely calling atten- 
tion to the —— establishment of a Wesleyan 
Mission in Ashantee, it should have been thought 
necessary to publish a volume on Guinea, with- 
out either some new information or such a critical 
study of old sources as is requisite for the purpose 
of arriving at the truth. 

The display of some tangible object, and the 
awakening of some special zeal, are, we dare say, 
serviceable to the general prosperity of a mis- 
sionary society, while they m attain their 
proper and immediate ends. Some share of 
the patronage gained for a particular purpose, 
will be sure to flow on so as to swell the annual 
income. There is good policy, therefore, in this 
kind of missionary agitation, But its mere 
worldly-mindedness is too manifest in the 
trumpery publications subservient to it, which 
are obviously addressed to the more credulous 
and ill-instructed portion of the community. 
It cannot be doubted that the grave and vener- 
able Secretary of the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society is capable of producing a much better 
work than that which calls forth these remarks, 
and one directly conducing to the interests of 
truth and knowledge, if his eye were not fixed 
on an ignorant and bigoted class of people, with 
whose tastes he deems it expedient to comply. 
Why narrow-minded fanaticism should exercise 
such sway over missionary councils, we cannot 
explain,—or at least it does not belong to our 
present purpose to discuss such a question ; but 
to that fact alone can it be ascribed that the 
information contributed by Protestant missions 
towards our knowledge of the earth, is a mere 
trifle when compared with their opportunities. 
Individual missionaries have occasionally thrown 
something into the common stock, but more 
generally the information derived from the mis- 
sions undergoes an official winnowing at head 
quarters, when the grain is buried and the chaff 
given to the public. In short, the missionary 
societies are unwilling that the earth should be 
Viewed otherwise than as the theatre of their 
Operations. 

In order to seize the occasion of refuting some 
Prevalent errors respecting the early history of 
Africa, our sample of Mr, Beecham’s History 








shall be taken from its opening paragraphs; 
we shall thus also escape the suspicion of seek- 
ing out its more enaiaiie portions. His volume 
thus begins :— 


“The spread of the Mohammedan power is one of 
the most striking features of African history. The 
Great Desert, which had previously presented an 
almost insuperable obstacle to the spirit of inquiry, 
could not resist the ardour of Arabian enterprise. In 
the pursuit of geographical science, or for the ad- 
vancement of commerce, the followers of Mohammed 
penetrated into the interior of Africa; and so early 
as the tenth and eleventh centuries, various causes, 
among which war and emigration were the principal, 
had contributed to the establishment of many Mo- 
hammedan kingdoms, or states in which the Moham- 
medan population was numerous and influential, in 
the regions through which the Niger rolls its course. 
Letters and science, which flourished among the 
Arabians during the dark ages of Europe, attended 
their footsteps in Africa ; and some of the kingdoms 
which they formed there, appear to have enjoyed a 
considerable degree of civilization. The glory of those 
earlier states was, however, eclipsed by the superior 
splendour and power of Timbuctoo (Tumbukt@). 
That celebrated place, the very name of which, in 
later times, has operated with a kind of talismanic 
effect on the lovers of African enterprise, was founded 
in the beginning of the thirteenth century ; (the year 
1215 is specified by the Arabian writers;) and the 
military prowess of its inhabitants, and its facilities 
for commerce, ere long elevated it above all its com- 
petitors, After various unsuccessful struggles with its 
rising power, all the surrounding states and kingdoms 
became tributary to Tumbukté. About this period, 
that portion of the pure Negro race which could not 
brook the Mohammedan rule, took refuge in the 
forests of that part of Africa which lies to the south 
of the vast mountainous range known by the appel- 
lation of the Mountains of Kong, and has there 
maintained its independence to the present day. 
Dupuis found, on cenversing with the followers of 
the Prophet at Coomassie, (Kumiasi,) that they 
ascribe the check which has thus been given to the 
spread of their religion, to the want of political con- 
cert among the Mohammedan states in the interior, 
and the absence of that energy which distinguished 
the career of the Arabs. Had it not been for the 
operation of such causes, they are persuaded that 
tribes of true believers would not, as is now the case 
in Ashantee, (As-hdnti,) and other states, have been 
found in subjection to Heathen princes, to whom they 
are obliged to pay tribute, and whose battles they are 
compelled to fight: but that every nation, down to 
the sea-coast itself, long ere this, would have been 
converted to the service of Allah. These causes are 
not, however, sufficient to account for the security of 
the Heathen Negro nations, seeing they successfully 
fought for and established their independence when 
the power of the Arabs and their auxiliaries was at 
jts height.” 


To begin our remarks with a subordinate topic, 
on which our author himself, however, dwells at 
some length, the name Ashantee ought rather to 
be written As-yan’-ti: the initial vowel being 
so short as almost to escape the ear, and reduce 
the word to S-yan’-ti. If our author disapprove, 
as he is certainly justified in doing, of pronounc- 
ing Ash-anti, he certainly ought to reject the 
aspirate altogether ; he can have no ground for 
writing As-han-ti. The name of the capital of 
that kingdom, Kum-assi, signifies King’s-town ; 
the latter part of the name being the very regal 
title which our author always writes Osai. But 
to return to the historical statement, it is going 
too far to say that many Mohammedan king- 
doms were established in Central Africa “‘as early 
as the tenth and eleventh centuries,” since it 
was not till the latter half of the eleventh cen- 
tury that the religion of the Koran obtained a 
footing there at all, Our author clearly inti- 





mates his belief that the Arabs, carrying with 
them their creed, penetrated into the heart of 
Africa. Yet a very little examination will suffice 


to show the groundlessness of such an opinion. . 


The Arabs, in their career of conquest, advanced 
but a little way into the desert, where they com- 
municated their faith to the Berbers, who carried 
it further southwards, But neither did the Ber- 
bers enter into Negroland. The strong barriers of 
climate were opposed to such encroachments ; 
the inhabitant of the desert and his cattle were 
alike unable to endure the influence of an atmo- 
sphere saturated with moisture. The establish- 
ment of Mohammedan states in Negroland sup- 
posed merely a change of the prevalent religious 
faith, and, in some cases, of dynasty also, but 
not a change of the population. And if the 
Arabs did not penetrate as conquerors into the 
heart of Africa, then what becomes of the 
“Letters and Science” which attended, as our 
author avers, their footsteps in that region? 

The supposition that the “pure negro race” 
retired before the pressure of the Mohammedan 
invaders (which our author everywhere con- 
founds with the “career of the Arabs”), and 
fixed themselves on the coast of Guinea, south 
of Kong, has been frequently put forward of late 
years, as a convenient means of filling up the 
great blank of early African history. Yet this 
hypothesis, natural as it may seem, is completely 
negatived, with its whole train of consequences, 
by that portion of the historical records of Negro- 
land which we happen to possess. For, from 
that we learn, that Kindred negro nations, the 
Susu and Mandingoes, issuing from the interior 
in the beginning of the thirteenth century, occu- 
pied the entire northern frontier of Negroland, 
and founded a great empire, which was bounded 
through a considerable part of its extent by the 
great river vulgarly called the Niger, and which 
maintained its ascendency till the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The manners of that empire (Mali), its rule 
of succession, and the ceremonial of its court, bore 
a close resemblance to the usages of Asyanti. 
We are warranted, therefore, in asserting that, 
as far back as we have the light of history, that 
is to say, from the first propagation of the Mo- 
hammedan faith in Negroland, the negro race 
has not been driven back by northern invaders, 
and that the nations of Guinea have probably 
felt no revolution since that time, which has not 
resulted from intestine quarrels. 

We cannot help smiling at the “ Talismanic 
effect on the dovers of African enterprise’ pro- 
duced by the name of Tomboktu. The superior 
power and splendour of that city, and the early 
eminence to which it was raised by the military 
prowess of its inhabitants, are all completely 
fabulous. ‘Tomboktu, important as a station on 
the border of the desert, was otherwise a mean 
and subordinate place till the beginning of the 
16th century, when it obtained by rebellion a 
political independence which lasted but a century, 
The account given of it by Leo Africanus, who 
visited it at the time of its greatest —— 
has misled all succeeding writers, and exercised 
a mischievous influence on plans of African dis- 
covery. The name of Tomboktu brings to our 
minds the recollection that there is a native of 
that city, in whose welfare the British public may 
be supposed to feel some concern ; and we take 
this opportunity of mentioning a rumour which 
has reached us, that Abu Bekr, who accompanied 
the late Mr. Davidson in his attempt to cross 
the Great Desert, and who was supposed to have 
succumbed, after his master’s death, either to 
violence or to fatigue, has returned safely to 
Barbary, and is now probably in Mogadore. 

We shall not follow our author through his 
account of the manners of the Gold Coast, nor 
linger with him on the most painful of all topics, 
human sacrifice and cannibalism. Heseemsnever 
to tire of contemplating those barbarous rites, 
and fills half of his volume with descriptions of 
them. To usthe display of such atrocities does not 
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appear necessary to render the figure of supersti- 
tion hideous. The sanguinary rites of Asyanti are 
more gross and offensive, but certainly not more 
wicked, than the “ Autos de Fé” which, not quite 
a century ago, used to delight and edify large 
assemblages of polished Europeans. It would 
be well indeed if christianity and civilization 
could lead to the suppression of these inhuman 
practices. On this subject our author has the 
following remarks :— 

“ It is a humiliating reflection, that, although the 
maritime countries of Europe have had intercourse 
with the coast of Guinea for three centuries, until a 
comparatively late period but few attempts have 
been made to communicate to the native population 
the light and blessings of Christianity. In the year 
1751, a clergyman of the Church of England, having 
spent five years in America, as a Missionary, under 
the direction of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts, obtained permission 
from the Directors of that Society to proceed to the 
Gold Coast in order § to make a trial with the natives, 
and see what hopes there would be of introducing 
among them the Christian religion. During the 
four years of his stay, he officiated as chaplain at 
Cape-Coast Castle ; but was much discouraged in 
his endeavours to introduce a purer faith among the 
natives. His health having failed, he returned to 
England in the year 1756; and, previous to his 
leaving, he had sent home three native boys from 
Cape Coast, who were placed by the Society in a 
school in Islington under the care of Mr. Hickman, 
with whom they are reported to have made con- 
siderable proficiency in useful learning, and in the 
knowledge of the Christian religion. One of the 
youths, of the name of Quaque, was afterwards sent 
to the University of Oxford, and having completed 
his education there, he received ordination, and re- 
turned to exercise the Christian ministry in his native 
country. He was chaplain at Cape-Coast Castle for 
more than fifty years; but does not appear to have 
been instrumental in turning any of his countrymen 
to Christianity. Nor will this excite surprise, when 
it is known that on his death-bed he gave evidence 
that he had at least as much confidence in the influ- 
ence of the fetish as in the power of Christianity. 
The case of this individual furnishes matter for 
grave consideration on the part of those who are 
anxious to promote the enlightenment and elevation 
of Africa. It yields no support to the plausible 
theory of Christianizing Pagan lands, primarily or 
chiefly, by bringing natives to this country for edu- 
cation with a view to their becoming the principal 
instructors of their countrymen ; and shows that if, 
on their return, they are left to their own resources, 
it is more likely that they will sink down again to 
the level of their former state than that they will 
prove the regenerators of their country. Instructed 
natives may maintain their consistency, and act a 
useful part, where they are placed under the eye 
and direction of European Missionaries ; but if they 
be thrown back into Heathen society without such 
support, it ought not to excite surprise, should the 
result prove that the time and care bestowed upon 
their culture have been expended in yain.” 

We confess that the reflection above quoted 
does not appear to us to be nearly so humiliating 
as some others which it suggests. For how is 
our author justified in suppressing all mention 
of the Catholic missionaries (the Jesuits and Ca- 
puchins,) who, from the early half of the 16th 
century to the middle of the 17th, spread along 
all the coasts of Guinea, from Cape Verd to 
Benin, at both which places there were missions 
stationed? It certainly is a very humiliating 
reflection, that the long continued labours of the 
numerous and well-trained Jesuit missionaries, 
have not left behind them a single trace capable 
of catching the experienced eye of the veteran 
secretary of the Wesleyan Missionary Society. 

3ut perhaps our author does not believe that 
Roman Catholics can teach sterling Christianity. 
‘Then why does he not mention that at the very 
spot on which he chiefly fixes his regards, 
namely, Cape Coast Castle, the Danes, who pos- 


British, had established a mission in the 17th 
century? A very good account of that part of 
the coast of Guinea has been written by W. J. 
Miiller, who resided there as a missionary for 
eight years, viz. from 1661 to 1668 inclusive. 
Thus, it appears, that the Wesleyan Missionaries 
have been preceded on the very spot which they 
have selected for themselves; and whether we 
consider their ignorance of that fact, be it real 
or aflected,—or whether we attempt to augur the 
effects of their preaching from the shadow-like 
disappearance of all the precepts and doctrines 
of their zealous forerunners, we cannot in either 
case help sinking into very humiliating reflec- 
tions. 

The account of the native Quaque given 
above, has something in it peculiarly dishearten- 
ing ; since itis not only widely at variance with 
what we daily read in the Wesleyan and other 
missionary records; but likewise, if Quaque, 
educated at Oxford and with all his advantages, 
was yet not thoroughly made Christian, nor ca- 
pable of transmitting Christianity to another, 
how are we to hope for the propagation of the 
gospel throughout all Africa? If the “eye and 
direction of European missionaries” be ever- 
more necessary, how, we repeat, is Africa to 
be converted, unless the negroes be trained like 
hop-plants and be tied, every two or three of 
them, to a freshly imported Wesleyan teacher? 
But the truth is, that missionary bodies are in 
general governed in their conduct by technical 
and ostentatious maxims so adverse to every 
natural process of propagating a system of 
opinions,—they are so formal and so inflexible 
—so unwilling to make any, even temporary, 
compromise with inveterate habits, or to con- 
vert by degrees, that they are sure to be always 
doing (which is perhaps their object), and never 
done. If missionary societies had existed from 
the commencement of our era, Christianity 
would have hardly reached by this time the 
British Isles, 

We must not omit to state that Mr. Beecham 
has appended to his volume a tolerably copious 
vocabulary of the Fanti language, which is a 
dialect of that of Asyanti. But considering the 
progress which philological studies have made 
of late, we can hardly be expected to rest satis- 
fied with vocabularies. ‘Those who can preach 
in an African tongue, or translate the Scriptures 
into it, must surely be competent to furnish us 
with an outline of its grammar. We already 
possess vocabularies of the Fanti language (viz. 
one given by Miiller in the work above alluded 
to; and another by Robertson, in his Notes on 
Africa), and are now eager for some information 
which may afford us a surer clue in tracing the 
connexion and original affinity of the nations of 
Guinea. 








The Deerslayer: a Tale. By J. Fenimore 
Cooper, Esq. 3 vols. Bentley. 
Here, once again, and with hearty good will, 
we shake heals with our old friend Leather- 
Stocking—and here, once again, we are led 
delighted through the vast solitude of the pri- 
mezeval forests, and made familiar with the lake, 
the mountain, and the wilderness. ‘The book,” 
says the author, “ has not been written without 
many misgivings as to its probable reception. To 
carry one and the same character through five 
several works would seem to be a wilful over- 
drawing on the good-nature of the public, and 
many persons may very reasonably suppose it 
an act, of itself, that ought to invite a rebuke. 
To this natural objection, the author can only 
say, that, if he has committed a grave fault on 
this occasion, his readers are in some measure 
answerable for it. The favourable manner in 
which the more advanced career, and the death, 





sessed that district before its occupation by the 


in the mind of the author, at least, a sort of 
necessity for giving some account of his younger 
days. In short, the pictures of his life, such ag 
they are, were already so complete as to excite 
some little desire to see the ‘ study,’ from which 
they have all been drawn. ‘The Leather. 
Stocking Tales,’ now form something like a 
drama in five acts; complete as to material and 
design, though probably very incomplete as to 
execution. Such as they are, the reading world 
has them before it. The author hopes, should 
it decide that this particular act, the last in 
execution, though the first in the order of peru- 
sal, is not the best of the series, it will also 
come to the conclusion that it is not absolutely 
the worst.” 

Whatever may be its exact degree of merit 
is of little consequence ; for the lowest in such a 
series of tales stands in some rank of praise and 
of honour. The story is so simple, that it would 
be doing injustice to the writer to attempt an 
analysis, for such analysis could convey but an 
imperfect idea of the various incidental scenes 
by which the interest is kept alive. It will be 
better, therefore, simply to state, that on this 
oceasion Leather-Stocking comes before the 
reader as a young man, who, in chivalrous 
phrase, has yet “to win his spurs.” We shall 
introduce him, the Deerslayer of the novel, to 
our reader, when on a peaceful expedition with 
another child of the woods,—Harry March, or 
Hurry Skurry as he is called,—in search of the 
trapper Hutter, or, rather, his daughter Judith, 
floating with her father in “ the ark” somewhere 
on the river. Hardly, however, had they suc- 
ceeded in their object, when it was observed that 
the Mingoes were on their trail, and they were 
obliged, at all risks, to be off :— 

“* Well, old Tom,’ cried Hurry, ‘if we are to 
move, the sooner we make a beginning, the sooner we 
shall know whether we are to have our scalps for 
night-caps or not.-—As this proposition was self-, 
evident, no one denied its justice. The three men, 
after a short preliminary explanation, now set about 
their preparations to move the ark in earnest. The 
slight fastenings were quickly loosened; and, by 
hauling on the line, the heavy craft slowly emerged 
from the cover. It was no sooner free from the in- 
cumbrance of the branches, than it swung into the 
stream, sheering quite close to the western shore, by 
the force of the current. Not a soul on board heard 
the rustling of the branches as the cabin came 
against the bushes and trees of the western bank, 
without a feeling of uneasiness ; for no one knew at 
what moment, or in what place, a secret and mur 
derous enemy might unmask himself. * * No inter- 
ruption followed the movement, however, and, as the 
men continued to haul on the line, the ark passed 
steadily ahead, the great breadth of the scow pre- 
venting its sinking into the water, and, from offering 
much resistance to the progress of the swift element 
beneath its bottom. Hutter, too, had adopted a 
precaution, suggested by experience, which might 
have done credit to a seaman, and which completely 
prevented any of the annoyances and obstacles 
which, otherwise, would have attended the short 
turns of the river. As the ark descended, heavy 
stones, attached to the line, were dropped in the 
centre of the stream, forming local anchors, each of 
which was kept from dragging by the assistance of 
those above it, until the uppermost of ail was 
reached, which got its ‘backing’ from the anchor, 
or grapnel, that lay well out in the lake. In con- 
sequence of this expedient, the ark floated clear of 
the incumbrances of the shore, against which it 
would otherwise have been unavoidably hauled at 
every turn, producing embarrassments that Hutter, 
single-handed, would have found it very difficult to 
overcome. Favoured by this foresight, and stimu- 
lated by the apprehension of discovery, Floating 
Tom and his two athletic companions hauled the ark 
ahead, with quite as much rapidity as comported 
with the strength of the line. At every turn in the 
stream, a stone was raised from the bottom, when the 
direction of the scow changed to one that poin' 





of Leather-Stocking, were received, has created, 





towards the stone that lay above, In this manner, 
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with the channel buoyed out for him, as a sailor 
might term it, did Hutter move forward, occasion- 
ally urging his friends, in a low and guarded voice, 
to increase their exertions, and then, as occasions 
offered, warning them against efforts that might, at 

icular moments, endanger all by too much zeal. 
Fe pite of their long familiarity with the woods, the 
gloomy character of the shaded river added to the 
uneasiness that each felt ; and when the ark reached 
the first bend in the Susquehannah, and the eye 
caught a glimpse of the broader expanse of the lake, 
all felt a relief, that perhaps neither would have been 
willing to confess. Here the last stone was raised 
from the bottom, and the line led directly towards 
the grapnel, which, as Hutter had explained, was 
dropped above the suction of the current. * Thank 
God!’ ejaculated Hurry, ‘ there is day-light, and we 
shall soon have a chance of seeing our inimies, if 
we are to feel ’em.’—‘ That is more than you, or 
any man can say,’ growled Hutter. ‘ There is 
no spot so likely to harbour a party, as the shore 
around the outlet; and the moment we clear these 
trees, and get into open water, will be the most 
trying time, since it will leave the enemy a cover, 
while it puts us out of one. Judith, girl; do you 
and Hetty leave the oar to take care of itself, 
and go within the cabin; and be mindful not to 
show your faces at a window; for they who will look 
at them won't stop to praise their beauty. And 
now, Hurry, we'll step into this outer room, our- 
selves, and haul through the door, where we shall 
all be safe, from a surprise, at least. Friend Deer- 
slayer, as the current is lighter, and the line has all 
the strain on it that is prudent, do you keep moving 
from window to window, taking care not to let your 
head be seen, if you set any value on life. No one 
knows when, or where, we shall hear from our neigh- 
bours.” Deerslayer complied with a sensation that 
had nothing in common with fear, but which had all 
the interest of a perfectly novel, and a most exciting 
situation. For the first time in his life, he was in the 
vicinity of enemies, or had good reason to think so ; 


and that too under all the thrilling circumstances of | 
Indian surprises and Indian artifices. As he took his | 


stand at a window, the ark was just passing through the 
narrowest part of the stream, a point where the water 
first entered what was properly termed the river, and 
where the trees fairly interlocked over-head, causing 
the current to rush into an arch of verdure; a feature 
as appropriate and peculiar to the country, perhaps, 
as that of Switzerland, where the rivers come rushing 
literally from chambers of ice. The ark was in the 
act of passing the last curve of this leafy entrance, as 
Deerslayer, having examined all that could be seen 
of the eastern bank of the river, crossed the room to 
look from the opposite window at the western. His 
arrival at this aperture was most opportune, for he 
had no sooner placed his eye at a crack, than a sight 
met his gaze that might well have alarmed a sentinel 
80 young and inexperienced. A sapling overhung the 
water, in nearly half a circle, having first grown to- 
wards the light, and then been pressed down into this 
form by the weight of the snows; a circumstance of 
common occurrence in the American woods. On this 
tree no less than six Indians had already appeared, 
others standing ready to follow them, as they left 
toom ; each evidently bent on running out on the 
trunk, and dropping on the roof of the ark, as it 
passed beneath. This would have been an exploit 
ofno great difficulty, the inclination of the tree ad- 
mitting of an easy passage, the adjoining branches 
offering ample support for the hands, and the fall 
being too trifling to be apprehended. When Deer- 
slayer first saw this party, it was just unmasking 
itself by ascending the part of the tree nearest to the 
earth, or that which was much the most difficult to 
overcome ; and his knowledge of Indian habits told 
him, at once, that they were all in their war-paint, and 
belonged to a hostile tribe. ‘ Pull, Hurry,’ he cried; 
‘pull for your life, and as you love Judith Hutter! 
man, pull! This call was made to one that 
young man knew had the strength of a giant. It 
Was so earnest and solemn, that both Hutter and 
March felt it was not idly given, and they applied all 
eir force to the line simultaneously, and seemed to 
glide from under the tree as if conscious of the danger 
was impending over-head. Perceiving that they 
Were discovered, the Indians uttered the fearful war- 


perately towards their fancied prize. There were six 
on the tree, and each made the effort. All but their 
leader fell into the river, more or less distant from 
the ark, as they came, sooner or later, to the leaping- 
place. The chief, who had taken the dangerous post 
in advance, having an earlier opportunity than the 
others, struck the scow just within the stern. The 
fall proved so much greater than he had anticipated, 
he was slightly stunned, and, for a moment, he re- 
mained half bent and unconscious of his situation. 
At this instant, Judith rushed from the cabin, her 
beauty heightened by the excitement that produced 
the bold act, which flushed her cheek to crimson, and, 
throwing all her strength into the effort, she pushed 
the intruder over the edge of the scow, headlong into 
the river. This decided feat was no sooner accom- 
plished than the woman resumed her sway ; Judith 
looked over the stern to ascertain what had become 
of the man, and the expression of her eyes softened 
to concern; next, her cheek crimsoned between 
shame and surprise, at her own temerity ; and then 
she laughed, in her own merry and sweet manner. 
All this oceupied less than a minute, when the arm 
of Deerslayer was thrown around her waist, and she 
was dragged swiftly within the protection of the 
cabin. This retreat was not effected too soon. 
Scarcely were the two in safety, when the forest was 
filled with yells, and bullets began to patter against 
the logs. The ark being in swift motion all this while, 
it was beyond the danger of pursuit by the time these 
little events had occurred ; and the savages, as soon 
as the first burst of their anger had subsided, ceased 
firing, with the consciousness that they were expend- 
ing their ammunition in vain. When the scow came 
up over her grapnel, Hutter tripped the latter, in a 
way not to impede the motion; and being now beyond 
the influence of the current, the vessel continued to 
drift ahead, until fairly in the open lake, though still 
near enough to the land to render exposure to a rifle- 
bullet dangerous. Hutter and March got out two 
small sweeps, and, covered by the cabin, they soon 
urged the ark far enough from the shore, to leave no 
inducement to their enemies to make any further 
attempt to injure them.” 


We now turn to the second volume, for an- 
other scene in Mr. Cooper's best manner. It is 
a picture of an Indian camp, and an attempt on 
the part of the Deerslayer and the chief of the 
Delawares to carry off Hist, a Delaware girl, 
the beloved of the latter, who had been cap- 
tured, and was now detained a prisoner in the 
camp :— 

“The canoe lay in front of a natural vista, not 
only through the bushes that lined the shore, but of 
the trees also, that afforded a clear view of the camp. 
It was by means of this same opening that the light 
had been first seen from the ark. In consequence 
of their recent change of ground, the Indians had not 
yet retired to their huts, but had been delayed by 
their preparations, which included lodging as well as 
food. A large fire had been made, as much to an- 
swer the purpose of torches as for the use of their 
simple cookery ; and at this precise moment it was 
blazing high and bright, having recently received a 
large supply of dried brush. The effect was to 
illuminate the arches of the forest, and to render the 
whole area occupied by the camp as light as if hun- 
dreds of tapers were burning. * * Deerslayer saw 
at a glance that many of the warriors were absent. 
His acquaintance Rivenoak, however, was present, 
being seated in the foreground of a picture that Sal- 
vator Rosa would have delighted to draw, his swarthy 
features illuminated as much by pleasure as by the 
torch-like flame.—More in the background eight or 
ten warriors lay half recumbent on the ground, or 
sat with their backs reclining against trees, so many 
types of indolent repose. Their arms were near 
them all, sometimes leaning against the same trees 
as themselves, or were lying across their bodies in 
careless preparation. But the group that most 
attracted the attention of Deerslayer was that com- 
posed of the women and children. All the females 
appeared to be collected together, and, almost as a 
matter of course, their young were near them. The 
former laughed and chatted in their rebuked and 
quiet manner, though one who knew the habits of 
the people might have detected that everything was 





Pp, and running forward on the tree, leaped des- 


women seemed to be light-hearted enough; but one 
old hag was seated apart with a watchful sour aspect, 
which the hunter at once knew betokened that some 
duty of an unpleasant character had been assigned 
her by the chiefs—As a matter of course, Deer- 
slayer looked eagerly and anxiously for the form of 
Hist. She was nowhere visible, though the light 
penetrated to considerable distances in all directions 
around the fire. Once or twice he started, as he 
thought he recognized her laugh ; but his ears were 
deceived by the soft melody that is so common to 
the Indian female voice. At length the old woman 
spoke loud and angrily,and then he caught a glimpse 
of one or two dark figures in the background of trees, 
which turned as if obedient to the rebuke, and walked 
more within the circle of the light. A young war- 
rior’s form first came fairly into view; then followed 
two youthful females, one of whom proved to be the 
Delaware girl. Deerslayer now comprehended it all. 
* * The occasion being one that required acts instead 
of words, the course to be pursued was soon chosen. 
Disposing of the canoe in such a manner that Hist 
must see it, should she come to the place of meeting 
previously to their return, the young men looked to 
their arms, and prepared to enter the wood. * * 
Deerslayer did not break through the fringe of 
bushes immediately abreast of the canoe, which 
might have brought him too suddenly within the 
influence of the light, since the hillock did not ex- 
tend to the water; but he followed the beach north- 
erly, until he had got nearly on the opposite side of 
the tongue of land, which brought him under the 
shelter of the low acclivity, and consequently more 
in the shadow. As soon as the friends emerged from 
the bushes, they stopped to reconnoitre. The fire 
was still blazing behind the little ridge, casting its 
light upward, into the tops of the trees, producing an 
effect that was more pleasing than advantageous. 
Still the glare had its uses ; for, while the background 
was in obscurity, the foreground was in strong light ; 
exposing the savages and concealing their foes. 
Profiting by the latter circumstance, the young men 
advanced cautiously towards the ridge, Deerslayer in 
front, for he insisted on this arrangement, lest the 
Delaware should be led by his feelings into some 
indiscretion. It required but a moment to reach the 
foot of the little ascent, and then commenced the 
most critical part of the enterprise. Moving with 
exceeding caution, and trailing his rifle, both to keep 
its barrel out of view, and in readiness for service, 
the hunter put foot before foot, until he had got 
sufficiently high to overlook the summit, his own 
head being alone brought into the light—The view 
that Deerslayer now obtained of the camp, was 
exactly the reverse of that he had perceived from 
the water. The dim figures which he had formerly 
discovered must have been on the summit of the 
ridge, a few feet in advance of the spot where he 
was now posted._The females were collected near 
each other, much as Deerslayer had last seen them, 
nearly in a line between the place where he now 
stood and the fire. The distance from the oak 
against which the young men leaned and the warriors 
was about thirty yards; the women may have been 
half that number of yards nigher. The latter, 
indeed, were so near as to make the utmost cireum- 
spection, as to motion and noise, indispensable. 
Although they conversed in their low, soft voices, it 
was possible, in the profound stillness of the woods, 
even to catch passages of the discourse; and the 
light-hearted laugh that escaped the girls, might 
occasionally have reached the canoe. Deerslayer 
felt the tremour that passed through the frame of 
his friend, when the latter first caught the sweet 
sounds that issued from the plump, pretty lips of 
Hist. He even laid a hand on the shoulder of the 
Indian, as a sort of admonition to command him- 
self, As the conversation grew more earnest, each 
leaned forward to listen. * * ‘The Delaware young 
men!—the nation is women—even the deer walk 
when they hear their hunters coming! Who has 
ever heard the name of a young Delaware warrior ?” 
This was said in good humour, and with a laugh ; 
but it was also said bitingly. That Hist so felt it 
was apparent by the spirit betrayed in her answer. 
— Who has ever heard the name of a young Dela- 
ware ?” she repeated earnestly. ‘* Tamenund, him- 
self, though now as old as the pines on the hill, or as 
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heard from the great salt lake, to the sweet waters of 
the west. What is the family of Uncas? Where 
is another as great, though the pale-faces have 
ploughed up its graves, and trodden on its bones? 
Do the eagles fly as high, is the deer as swift, or the 
panther as brave? Is there no young warrior of that 
race? Let the Huron maidens open their eyes wider, 
and they may see one called Chingachgook, who is 
as stately as a young ash, and as tough as the 
hickory.’ As the girl used her figurative language, 
and told her companions to ‘open their eyes, and 
they would see’ the Delaware, Deerslayer thrust his 
fingers into the sides of his friend, and indulged in 
a fit of his hearty, benevolent laughter. 

“The speech of Hist produced a retort, and the 
dispute, though conducted in good-humour, and with- 
out any of the coarse violence of tone and gesture 
that often impairs the charms of the sex in what is 
called civilized life, grew warm and slightly clamor- 
ous. In the midst of this scene the Delaware caused 
his friend to stoop, so as completely to conceal him- 
self, and then he made a noise so closely resembling 
the little chirrup of the smallest species of the Ame- 
rican squirrel, that Deerslayer himself, though he 
had heard the imitation a hundred times, actually 
thought it came from one of the little animals 
skipping about over his head. The sound is so 
familiar in the woods, that none of the Hurons paid 
it the least attention. Hist, however, instantly 
ceased talking, and sate motionless. Still she had 
sufficient self-command to abstain from turning her 
head. She had heard the signal by which her 
lover so often called her from the wigwam to the 
stolen incerview, and it came over her senses and her 
heart, as the serenade affects the maiden in the land 
ofsong. From that moment, Chingachgook felt cer- 
tain that his presence was known. This was effect- 
ing much, and he could now hope for a bolder line 
of conduct on the part of his mistress than she might 
dare to adopt under an uncertainty of his situation. 
* * Luckily, at this instant, one of the warriors 
called to the old woman by name, and bade her 
bring him water to drink. There was a delicious 
spring on the northern side of the point, and the hag 
took a gourd from a branch, and summoning Hist to 
her side, she moved towards the summit of the ridge, 
intending to descend and cross the point to the 
natural fountain. All this was seen and understood 
by the adventurers, and they fell back into the ob- 
scurity, concealing their persons by trees, until the two 
females had passed them. In walking, Hist was held 
tightly by the hand. As she moved by the tree that hid 
Chingachgook and his friend, the former felt for his 
tomahawk, with the intention to bury it in the brain 
of the woman. But the other saw the hazard of such 
a measure, since a single scream might bring all the 
warriors upon them, and he was averse to the act on 
considerations of humanity. His hand, therefore, 
prevented the blow. Still as the two moved past, 
the chirrup was repeated, and the Huron woman 
stopped and faced the tree whence the sounds seemed 
to proceed, standing, at the moment, within six feet 
of her enemies. She expressed her surprise that a 
squirrel should be in motion at so late an hour, and 
said it boded evil. Hist answered that she had heard 
the same squirrel three times within the last twenty 
minutes, and that she supposed it was waiting to ob- 
tain some of the crumbs left from the late supper. 
This explanation appeared satisfactory, and they 
moved towards the spring, the men following stealthily 
and closely. The gourd was filled, and the old 
woman was hurrying back, her hand still grasping 
the wrist of the girl, when she was suddenly seized 
so violently by the throat as to cause her to release 
her captive, and to prevent her making any other 
sound than a sort of gurgling, suffocating noise. The 
Serpent passed his arm round the waist of his mis- 
tress and dashed through the bushes with her, on the 
north side of the point. Here he immediately 
turned along the beach, and ran towards the canoe. 
A more direct course could have been taken, but it 
migBt have led toa discovery of the place of embark- 
ing. Deerslayer kept playing on the throat of the 
old woman like the keys of an organ, occasionally 
allowing her to breathe, and then compressing his 
fingers again nearly to strangling. The brief intervals 
for breath, however, were well improved, and the hag 
succeeded in letting out a screech or two that served 
to alarm the camp. The tramp of the warriors, as 





they sprang from the fire, was plainly audible; and, 
at the next moment three or four of them ap’ 

on the top of the ridge, drawn against the back-ground 
of light, resembling the dim shadows of the phantas- 
magoria. It was now quite time for the hunter to 
retreat. Tripping up the heels of his captive, and 
giving her throat a parting squeeze, quite as much in 
resentment at her indomitable efforts to sound the 
alarm as from any policy, he left her on her back, 
and moved towards the bushes; his rifle at a poise, 
and his head over his shoulders, like a lion at bay. 
* * Notwithstanding the pressing nature of the 
emergency, Deerslayer hesitated a single instant ere 
he plunged into the bushes that lined the shore. His 
feelings had been awakened by the whole scene, and 
a sternness of purpose had come over him to which 
he was ordinarily a stranger. Four dark figures 
loomed on the ridge, drawn against the brightness of 
the fire, and an enemy might have been sacrificed at 
a glance. The Indians had paused to gaze into the 
gloom in search of the screeching hag; and with 
many a man less given to reflection than that of the 
hunter, the death of one of them would have been 
certain, Luckily he was more prudent. Although 
the rifle dropped a little towards the foremost of his 
pursuers he did not aim or fire, but disappeared in 
the cover. To gain the beach, and to follow it round 
to the place where Chingachgook was already in the 
canoe, with Hist, anxiously waiting his appearance, 
occupied buta moment, Laying his rifle in the bot- 
tom of the canoe, Deerslayer stooped to give the 
latter a vigorous shove from the shore, when a power- 
ful Indian leaped through the bushes, alighting like a 
panther on his back. Everything was now suspended 
by a hair: a false step ruining all. With a genero- 
sity that would have rendered a Roman illustrious 
throughout all time—but which, in the career of one 
so simple and humble, would have been for ever lost 
to the world, but for this unpretending legend, Deer- 
slayer threw all his force into a desperate effort, 
shoved the canoe off with a power that sent it a hun- 
dred feet from the shore, as it might be, in an instant, 
and fell forward into the lake himself, face downward ; 
his assailant necessarily following him. Although the 
water was deep within a few yards of the beach, it was 
not more than breast-high, asclose in as the spot where 
the two combatants fell. Still this was quite sufficient 
to destroy one who had sunk under the great disad- 
vantages in which Deerslayer was placed. His hands 
were free, however,and the savage was compelled to re- 
linquish his hug to keep his own face above the surface. 
For half a minute there was a desperate struggle, 
like the floundering of an alligator that has just 
seized some powerful prey, and then both stood 
erect, grasping each other’s arms, in order to prevent 
the use of the deadly knife in the darkness.) What 
might have been the issue of this severe personal 
struggle cannot be known, for half-a-dozen savages 
came leaping into the water to the aid of their friend, 
and Deerslayer yielded himself a prisoner with a 
dignity that was as remarkable as his self-devotion.” 

With a quiet silent scene, the burial of poor 
Hutter, we must conclude :— 

“The hour chosen for the rude ceremony, was 
just as the sun was setting, and a moment and a 
scene more suited to paying the last office to one of 
calm and pure spirit, could not have been chosen. 
There are a mystery and a solemn dignity in death, 
that dispose the living to regard the remains of even 
a malefactor with a certain degree of reverence. All 
worldly distinctions have ceased ; it is thought that 
the veil has been removed, and that the character 
and destiny of the departed are now as much beyond 
human opinions, as they are beyond human ken. In 
nothing is death more truly a leveller than in this, 
since, while it may be impossible absolutely to con- 
found the great with the low, the worthy with the 
unworthy, the mind feels it to be arrogance to assume 
a right to judge of those who are believed to be stand- 
ing at the judgment-seat of God. When Judith was 
told that all was ready, she went upon the platform, 
passive to the request of her sister, and then she first 
took heed of the arrangement. The body was in the 
scow, enveloped in a sheet, and quite a hundred- 
weight of stones, that had been taken from the fire- 
place, were enclosed with it, in order that it might 
sink. No other preparation seemed to be thought 
necessary, though Hetty carried her Bible beneath 
her arm, When all were on board the ark, this 


SS, 
singular habitation of the man whose body it now 
bore to its final abode, was set in motion. H 
was at the oars. In his powerful hands, indeed, 
seemed little more than a pair of sculls, which were 
wielded without effort, and, as he was expert in their 
use, the Delaware remained a passive spectator of 
the proceedings. The progress of the ark had somo 
thing of the stately solemnity of a funeral p i 
the dip of the oars being measured, and the move. 
ment slow and steady. The wash of the water, ag 
the blades rose and fell, kept time with the efforts of 
Hurry, and might have been likened to the measured 
tread of mourners, Then the tranquil scene was in 
beautiful accordance with a rite that ever associates 
with itself the idea of God. At that instant, the lake 
had not even a single ripple on its glassy surface, 
and the broad panorama of woods seemed to look 
down on the holy tranquillity of the hour and 
ceremony in melancholy stillness. Judith wag 
affected to tears, and even Hurry, though he hardly 
knew why, was troubled. Hetty preserved the out. 
ward signs of tranquillity, but her inward grief greatly 
surpassed that of her sister, since her affectionate 
heart loved more from habit and long association, 
than from the usual connexions of sentiment and 
taste. She was sustained by religious hope, however, 
which in her simple mind usually occupied the space 
that worldly feelings filled in that of Judith ; and 
she was not without an expectation of witnessing 
some open manifestation of divine power, on an oc. 
casion so solemn. Still she was neither mystical nor 
exaggerated, her mental imbecility denying both. 
Nevertheless her thoughts had generally so much of 
the purity of a better world about them, that it was 
easy for her to forget earth altogether, and to think 
only of heaven. Hist was serious, attentive and in- 
terested, for she had often seen the interment of the 
pale-faces, though never one that promised to be as 
peculiar as this; while the Delaware, though grave, 
and also observant in his demeanour, was stoical and 
calm. Hetty acted as pilot, directing Hurry how to 
proceed to find that spot in the lake, which she was 
in the habit of terming * mother's grave.’ The reader 
will remember that the castle stood near the southern 
extremity of a shoal that extended near half a mile 
northerly, and it was at the farthest end of this 
shallow water that Floating Tom had seen fit to 
deposit the remains of his wife and child. His own 
were now in the course of being placed at their side, 
Hetty had marks on the land by which she usually 
found the spot, although the position of the buildings, 
the general direction of the shoal, and the beautiful 
transparency of the water, all aided her, the latter 
even allowing the bottom to be seen. By these means, 
the girl was enabled to note their progress, and at 
the proper time she approached March, whispering— 
* Now, Hurry, you can stop rowing. We have passed 
the stone on the bottom, and mother’s grave is near.’ 
March ceased his efforts, immediately dropping the 
kedge and taking the warp in his hand, in order to 
check the scow. The ark turned slowly round under 
this restraint, and when it was quite stationary, 
Hetty was seen at its stern, pointing into the water, 
the tears streaming from her eyes in ungovernable 
natural feeling. Judith had been present at the in- 
terment of her mother, but she had never visited the 
spot since. This neglect proceeded from no indiffer- 
ence to the memory of the deceased; for she had 
loved her mother, and bitterly had she found occasion 
to mourn her loss; but she was averse to the con- 
templation of death, and there had been passages in 
her own life since the day of that interment, which 
increased this feeling, and rendered her if possible 
still more reluctant to approach the spot that con- 
tained the remains of one whose severe lessons 
female morality and propriety had been deepened 
and rendered doubly impressive by remorse for her 
own failings. With Hetty the case had been very 
different. To her simple and innocent mind, the 
remembrance of her mother brought no other feeling 
than one of gentle sorrow; a grief that is so often 
termed luxurious, even because it associates with 
itself the images of excellence, and the purity of 8 
better state of existence. For an entire summer 
had been in the habit of repairing to the place after 
night-fall ; and carefully anchoring her canoe 80 a 
not to disturb the body, she would sit and hold 
fancied conversations with the deceased, sing sweet 





hymns to the evening air, and repeat the orisons that 
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the being who now slumbered below had taught her in 
infancy. Hetty had passed her happiest hours in this 
indirect communion with the spirit of her mother; 
the wildness of Indian traditions and Indian opinions 
unconsciously to herself, mingling with the Christian 
lore received in childhood. Once she had even been 
so far influenced by the former as to have bethought 
her of performing some of those physical rites at her 
mother’s grave, which the red men are known to 
observe; but the passing feeling had been obscured by 
the steady, though mild, light of Christianity, which 
never ceased to burn in her gentle bosom. Now, her 
emotions were merely the natural outpourings of a 
daughter that wept for a mother whose love was in- 
delibly impressed on the heart, and whose lessons had 
been too earnestly taught to be easily forgotten by 
one who had so little temptation to err. There was 
no other priest than nature at that wild and singular 
funeral rite. March cast his eyes below, and through 
the transparent medium of the clear water, which 
was almost as pure as air, he saw what Hetty was 
accustomed to call ‘mother’s grave.’ It was a low 
straggling mound of earth, fashioned by no spade, out 
of a corner of which gleamed a bit of the white cloth 
that formed the shroud of the dead. The body had 
been lowered to the bottom, and Hutter brought earth 
from the shore and let it fall upon it, until all was 
concealed. In this state, the place had remained, 
until the movement of the waters had revealed the 
solitary sign of the uses of the spot that has just been 
mentioned. * * March signified to Judith that all 
was ready, received her directions to proceed, and 
with no other assistant than his own vast strength, 
raised the body and bore it to the end of the scow. 
Two parts of a rope were passed beneath the legs and 
shoulders, as they are placed beneath coffins, and then 
the corpse was slowly lowered beneath the surface of 
the lake.—* Not there—Hurry March—no, not there, 
said Judith, shuddering involuntarily ; ‘do not lower 
it quite so near the spot where mother lies.-—* Why 
not, Judith ?? asked Hetty, earnestly. _ * They lived 
together in life, and should lie together in death.’ 
*No—no—Hurry March, farther off—farther of.— 
Poor Hetty, you know not what you say.—Leave 
me to order this.—‘I know I am weak-minded, 
Judith, and that you are clever—but, surely a hus- 
band should be placed near a wife. Mother always 
said that this was the way they bury in Christian 
church-yards.’—This little controversy was conducted 
earnestly, but in smothered voices, as if the speakers 
feared that the dead might overhear them. Judith 
could not contend with her sister at such a moment, 
but a significant gesture from her induced March to 
lower the body at a little distance from that of his wife; 
when he withdrew the cords, and the act was per- 
formed.‘ There’s an end of Floating Tom!’ ex- 
claimed Hurry, bending over the scow, and gazing 
through the water at the body. ‘ He was a brave 
companion on a scout, and a notable hand with traps, 
Don’t weep, Judith—don’t be overcome, Hetty, for 
the righteousest of us all must die ; and when the 
time comes, lamentations and tears can’t bring the 
dead to life. Your father will be a loss to you, no 
doubt ; most fathers are a loss, especially to onmarried 
darters ; but there’s a way to cure that evil, and you're 
both too young and handsome to live long without 
finding it out. When it’s agreeable to hear what an 
est and onpretending man has to say, Judith, I 
should like to talk a little with you, apart.” 


We have now only to recommend this novel 
to the public—but, indeed, one of the family of 
Leather-Stocking needs neither recommendation 
nor introduction. 








The History of the Western Empire ; from its 
Restoration by Charlemagne to the Accession 
of Charles V. By Sir Robert Comyn. 

(Second Notice.} 

Tuere are epochs in the history of humanity 

when the masses, after having long been passive 

Instruments in the hands of their rulers, sud- 

denly demand the right of thinking for them- 

selves, and of investigating the titles of those 

who lay claim to their obedience. At such a 

crisis, a people discovers that all forms of govern- 

ment exist only for the common good; and they 


tions, inquiring how far each has tended to pro- 
mote that general welfare which is its recognized 
function, and the only legitimate guarantee for 
its existence. Unfortunately this inquiry, in- 
volving the fate of unborn generations, is usually 
undertaken at a period of feverish excitement, 
when pride, prejudice, and passion, render a sound 
exercise of judgment all but impossible; men 
reject much that is good in the old, and adopt 
much that is evil in the new,—to borrow a me- 
taphor from the East, instead of cleaning and 
repairing the ancient wells, they “‘hew out for 
themselves broken cisterns which will hold no 
water,” and then, in the agony of disappoint- 
ment and unsated thirst, they turn back to the 
ancient fountains with all their impurities, and 
sink into an apathy which is mistaken for con- 
tent. 

Such a crisis is offered to our view at the close 
of the fourteenth century in Europe. Italy, 
Germany, Spain, England, and France, simul- 
taneously entered on a career of reform which 
yee the richest fruits, and produced nothin 

ut disappointment. The Lombard cities ha 
still the democratic spirit which commerce pro- 
duces, and without which trade cannot long 
flourish. Florence not only maintained its in- 
dependence against Pope Gregory XI., but sent 
the banners of liberty into the states of the 
Church, and within ten days eighty towns and 
villages rejected the successor of St. Peter, and 
proclaimed themselves republics. The Imperial 
and Hanseatic cities of Germany asserted an in- 
dependence which daily acquired fresh strength ; 
while the princes and nobles asserting an inde- 
pendence of another kind, had so circumscribed 
the authority of the Emperor, that Charles IV. 
virtually abandoned the imperial authority, and 
contented himself with the government of Bo- 
hemia. In England, the memory of the brilliant 
triumphs of Edward III. was effaced by the 
weakness and follies of his declining age ; a par- 
liament, surnamed by popular gratitude “ the 
Good,” refused the king the subsidies he de- 
manded, and compelled him to dismiss his mis- 
tress and his favourites. On the accession of 
Richard II., nearly all the members of the good 
parliament were re-elected, and Peter Delamere, 
the leader of the opposition against Edward, 
was chosen Speaker. Castille actually dethroned 
its monarch for tyranny and cruelty; and in 
France the ordinances for levying taxes were 
resisted by the provinces of Languedoc, Brit- 
tany, and Flanders, It was at such a time that 
the election of Urban VI. by one party of car- 
dinals, and of Clement VII. by another, pro- 
duced a schism which led men to examine the 
claims of the papacy to their spiritual homage 
even more aoa than those of sovereigns to 
their temporal allegiance. How much the vene- 
ration for both had been weakened, may be esti- 
mated from the dangers to which Pope John 
XXIII. and Sigismund, emperor elect, were ex- 
posed, when they met in Italy to concert mea- 
sures for putting an end to the schism. 
“ They visited Cremona, then revolted from Milan, 
and governed by her tyrant Gabrino Fondolo. Sigis- 
mund and Pope John ascended the summit of the 
lofty tower ; and Fondolo for a moment entertained 
the design of precipitating them both over the para- 
pet. Eleven years afterwards he suffered death on 
the scaffold at Milan; and in his last moments bit- 
terly reproached himself for his cowardice in aban- 
doning his murderous purpose.” 
The Council of Constance was summoned to 
restore tranquillity to Christendom. 
* Europe had beheld the meeting of the council of 
Constance with satisfaction, and watched its progress 
with anxiety for more than three years. Yet Europe, 
on its dissolution, might well inquire what were the 
great beneficial results, or what the reforms in the 
corrupt state of the Church, which had been one of the 





begin to apply this test to their several institu- 


indeed, had been nominated instead of three preten- 
ders; the superiority of the Council over the Pope 
had been decreed; and the necessity of periodical 
assemblies established. But the partizans of Rome 
shrunk from the consideration of clerical abuses; and 
unhappily for the Empire the seeds of a new con- 
tention were sown, the bitter harvest of which Sigis- 
mund was doomed to reap. Under the sacred name 
of religion deeds of horror had been perpetrated by 
her ministers; the honour of the King had been 
compromised ; and the murders of John Huss and 
Jerome of Prague have left an indelible stain upon 
this far-famed assembly.” 

It is scarcely correct to say, that “ the seeds 
of a new contention” were sown by the Council. 
Huss was a follower of Wiclif, and the doctrines 
he preached were fully as much directed against 
episcopal abuse as against Papal usurpation ; and 
it is probable, that like the English reformer, he’ 
did not spare the excesses of temporal authority. 
The Fathers assembled at Constance hoped, by 
removing the man, that they would getrid of the 
principle, and the Emperor adopted the mistake 
on their authority. 

It might also be questioned whether this 
Council, instead of establishing “the necessit 
of periodical assemblies,” did not go far towards 
convincing the world of their utter worthlessness; 
its members showed themselves willing to correct 
all abuses except those which affected their own 
interests. ‘The exception was so sweeping as to 
swallow the rule; indeed, instead of being sur- 
prised that from this time forward Councils be- 
came generally unpopular, the only thing asto- 
nishing is, that anybody could have expected 
them to be productive of any beneficial reform. 

The popular excitement, so obvious throughout 
Europe when the schism began, had expired 
before its close; and in Germany, the petty 
nobles, imitating the superior princes, filled the 
country with deeds of violence, which were rarely 
made the subject of remonstrance, much less of 
resistance. Sir R. Comyn thus forcibly describes 
the condition of German chivalry :— 

“Whilst the high-born knights of France and 
Spain devoted themselves to God and the ladies, and 
prided themselves on their justice, their courtesy, and 
their sense of honour, the chivalry of Germany ap- 
pears little entitled to lay claim to these exalted 
virtues. Nothing is to be found of that enthusiastic 
adoration of the female sex which so pre-eminently 
characterized the knights of France. The castles of 
the Germans were filled with the spoils of the tra- 
veller and the merchant; the daughters of their 
neighbours and vassals were dishonoured in their 
libertine embraces; and they resembled rather the 
giants and monsters of Romance than the gallant de- 
liverers of helpless captives, and the protectors of 
disconsolate damsels. Even in the hour of victory, 
their avarice triumphed over their humanity; and 
they loaded their prisoners with fetters and immured 
them in dungeons, the more certainly to extort an 
exorbitant ransom.” 

We may add an anecdote from Schmidt, to 
complete this picture. One of the archbishops 
of Cologne erected a castle, and his seneschal 
inquired with great anxiety how it was to be 
supported. The worthy prelate pointed out four 
roads which converged near the fortress, and 
said “there are your means for obtaining a suffi- 
cient revenue.” 

It was to check these excesses, that the cele- 
brated Wehmic courts were instituted. Like the 
Lynch law of America, they were a substitute 
for the imperfect administration of justice, and 
were invested with the melo-dramatic terrors so 
captivating to the imagination in a barbarous 
state of society. 

“The judicial proceedings of the Wehmic Court 
were involved in the profoundest darkness, and only 
known to the initiated, who were bound to secrecy 
by the most dreadful imprecations. Its sittings were 
sometimes held in the open field, but more frequently 
in the gloom of some dismal vault, The crimes prin- 





avowed objects of the assembled fathers, One Pope, 


cipally brought before it were heresy, magic, rape, 
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theft, robbery, and murder. A single accuser’s oath 
was sufficient to draw the accused within its power; 
and a notice suspended to his dwelling first intimated 
his danger to the devoted wretch. If he appeared to 
this dreadful summons he was still kept in ignorance 
of his accuser, and was bound to clear himself of the 
accusation ; and neglect to appear, or failure of ac- 
quittal, equally exposed him to the vengeance of the 
Wehmic fraternity. After condemnation for default, 
or on a mock-trial, the initiated were at liberty to 
put him to death wherever he might be found; he 
was to be suspended, not to the gallows, but to a tree; 
and resistance authorized his pursuer to shed his 
blood, leaving the dagger in the wound, in token that 
the deed had been perpetrated by the authority of 
the ‘ Free Court.’ ” 

While the “Free Courts” restrained the ex- 
cesses of the German aristocracy, a far different 
institution placed surer limits to the power of 
the Italian nobles. Though we have daily before 
our eyes the spectacle of an association of pri- 
vate merchants, like the East India Company, 
controlling the destinies of a mighty and increas- 
ing empire, we still find it difficult to compre- 
hend how a similar, though smaller, association 
at Genoa wielded a power not less surprising in 
the fifteenth century. 

“The Bank, or Company, of St. George had been 
instituted about 1402, when a long course of warfare 
had drained the public treasury. The contributions, 
therefore, of private citizens were called in requisi- 
tion, in security for the repayment of which the cus- 
toms were pawned by the Republic; whilst each 
lender participated in the receipts in proportion to the 
extent of his advances. The administration of their 
affairs required frequent meetings of the body of cre- 
ditors; and the palace over the custom-house being 
assigned to them, they organized a particular form of 
government. A great council of one hundred was 
established for deliberation on their common weal ; 
whilst the supreme management of their affairs was 
entrusted to a directory of eight. The good order of 
their little government ensured their prosperity ; the 
increasing necessities of the Republic required new 
advances; and the public lands were mortgaged to 
the Bank, until that body became possessed of nearly 
all the territory appertaining to the state of Genoa. 
To the regulation and defence of this extending ter- 
ritory the Company alone were attentive; and, with- 
out any interference on the part of the common- 
wealth, an annual election of their own officers fur- 
nished an adequate supply of governors and magis- 
trates for the provinces. They wisely abstained from 
taking part in the unceasing changes in the govern- 
ment; and alike indifferent to the cry of Adorni or 
Fregosi, were only intent on preserving their own in- 
dependence, and securing from the successful ruler 
the due recognition of their laws and privileges. The 
administration of this society formed a striking con- 
trast to that of public affairs. Instead of tyranny, 
corruption, and licentiousness, the Bank of St. George 
presented a model of order, good faith, and justice ; 
and the people obtained thereby an influence in the 
state, which more effectually preserved their liberty 
than all their violent attempts to depress the aristo- 
cracy.” 

But this institution is almost the only bright 
spot in the history of Italy, during a melancholy 
lapse of centuries. We pass over a long series 
of murders, usurpations, and outrages on every 
law, human and divine, until we reach the age 
when guilt had such a height, that imagination 
can add nothing to its horrors, and the most 
atrocious monster the world yet saw was en- 
throned in the chair of St. Peter :— 

“Nothing can more plainly demonstrate the cor- 
ruption of the sacred college than the choice of 
such a man as Borgia. Though a priest and car- 
dinal, he openly cohabited with Vanozia, a celebrated 
courtesan ; and four children, the offspring of his 
illicit love, were eagerly promoted in the outset of 
his reign.” 

We pass unreluctantly over all the abominable 
crimes of Pope Alexander and his family ; nor 
shall we be tempted to inquire how far modern 
criticism has vindicated Lucrece Borgia from 
the horrible imputations that rest upon her me- 


mory. Granting her advocates to have proved 
all that they have put in issue, enough remains 
uncontested to render any reference to her career 
odious and disgusting. We turn from such a 
subject to catch a glance of the state of military 
discipline at the close of the fifteenth century, 
which Sir R. Comyn has taken from the Bishop 
of Nocera’s description of the entrance of the 
French army under Charles VIII. into Rome. 
We find that only one-tenth of the infantry used 
harquebusses, the remainder being armed with 
spears, battle-axes, and cross-bows. The cavalry 
had no fire-arms, but the light dragoons used 
bows like the English; and the knights, still 
considered the main strength of the army, were 
completely locked in steel. The Romans were, 
however, most struck with the artillery, which 
consisted of thirty-six brass cannons mounted 
on carriages drawn by horses :— 

“The greatest length was eight feet ; their weight 
six thousand pounds; and they were capable of dis- 
charging a ball of iron ofthe bigness of a man’s head. 
After the cannon came the culverins, half as long 
again, but of smaller caliber. Last came the falcons, 
some less, some greater, the least of which could 
launch forth a ball the size of a citron. All these 
pieces of artillery were mounted on carriages con- 
structed of two thick beams, into which their trun- 
nions were inserted; and they were poised so as to 
be raised or depressed, the better to direct their aim, 
The smaller had two wheels ; the larger four ; but 
of these two could be removed at pleasure when the 
guns were not required to be set in motion, The 
drivers had such command over the horses by their 
whips and voices, that on level ground the speed of 
the artillery was not inferior to that of the cavalry.” 

The wars of the French in Italy, the iniquitous 
treaty of Cambray, and the mutual treachery of 
those by whom it was framed, have been too 
often related to bear repetition. They were the 
excesses of power unrestrained by any dread of 
those checks which the popular ferment at the 
period of the great schism had threatened to 
impose. But a new series of events was now 
about to commence—humanity was waking from 
its long sleep; and at the period with which this 
volume closes, the dawn of a brighter day was 
visible in the horizon :— 

“The slow advances of learning had become sud- 
denly stimulated by the invention of printing in the 
middle of the fifteenth century. The arts, which 
had been painfully struggling with all the discourage- 
ment of a dark and uncivilized age, were gladdened 
by the voice of patronage: in Italy painting had 
already attained a pitch of excellence never since 
surpassed; and the proudest of her architectural 
monuments were soon to be eclipsed by the stupen- 
dous fabric of St. Peter’s. But not to Italy was the 
burst of light confined: Nature seemed prodigal in 
the production of genius in every nation. England 
and Spain were ready to produce their imperishable 
glories of literature ; and the sixteenth century could 
boast of Ariosto and Tasso, of Shakspeare and Spenser, 
of Cervantes and Lope. Science was at the same 
time destined to unlock her treasures to the world, 
which had been closed to the penetrating eyes of 
ancient Greece. By the aid of Copernicus, Tycho, 
Galileo and Kepler, the wonders of the starry firma- 
ment were displayed in their true beauty ; and before 
the close of the century Bacon had given earnest of 
his transcendent mind,” 

We trust that this will not be the last time of 
our meeting Sir Robert Comyn as a historian ; 
he possesses high qualifications for the task he 
has undertaken, but none more valuable and 
more conspicuous than simplicity and sincerity. 








Amenities of Literature. By I. D'Israeli, D.C.L. 
{Second Notice.] 
Tue second volume opens with Dissertations on 
the Sources of Modern History, on Arnolde 
and on Fabyan's Chronicles :— 
“Society (says Mr. D*Israeli) must have con- 
siderably advanced ere it could have produced an 





historical record; and who could have furnished even 


the semblance but the most instructed class in the en. 
joyment of uninterrupted leisure,among every people? 
History therefore remained long a consecrated thing 
in the hands of the priesthood, from the polytheistica] 
era of the Roman Pontiffs who registered their annals, 
to the days that the history of Christian Europe be. 
came chronicled by the monastic orders. Had it not 
been for the monks, exclaimed our learned Marsham, 
we should not have had a history of England. The 
monks provided those chronicles which have served 
both for the ecclesiastical and civil histories of every 
European people. In every abbey the most able 
of its inmates, or the abbot himself was appointed to 
record every considerable transaction in the kingdom, 
and sometimes extended their view to foreign parts, 
All these were set down in a volume reserved for this 
purpose ; and on the decease of every sovereign these 
memorials were laid before the general chapter, to 
draw out a sort of chronological history, occasionally 
with a random comment, as the humour of the scribe 
prompted, or the opinions of the whole monastery 
sanctioned. Besides these meagre annals, the monas- 
teries had other books more curious than their record 
of public affairs. These were their Leiger-books, of 
which some have escaped among the few reliques of 
the universal dissolution of the monasteries. In 
these registers or diaries they entered all matters 
relating to their own monastery and its dependencies, 
As time never pressed on the monkish secretary, his 
notabilia runs on very miscellaneously. Here were 
descents of families, and tenures of estates ; authori- 
ties of charters and of cartularies: curious customs 
of counties, cities, and great towns.” 

Fabyan’s Chronicle was published in change- 
ful times; and it may amuse the reader to hear 
of the mutilations it underwent, to adapt it to 
shifting circumstances :— 

“ The Chronicle of Fabyan was not long given to 
the world, when it encountered the doom of a system 
at its termination, just before the beginnings of a 
coming one; that fatal period of a change in human 
affairs and human opinions, usually described as a 
state of transition. But in this particular instance, 
the change occurred preceded by no transitional ap- 
proach; for within the small circuit of thirty years it 
seemed as if the events of whole centuries had been 
more miraculously compressed, than any in those 
‘lives of the saints’ whose legendary lore, provided 
the saints were English, Master Fabyan had loved 
to perpend. It was Henry the Eighth who turned 
all the sense of our chronicler into nonsense, all his 
honest faith into lying absurdities, all his exhortations 
to maintain ‘ religious houses’ into treasonable mat- 
ters. Successive editors of the editions of 1533, 43, 
and 55, surpassed each other in watchfulness, to rid 
themselves of the old song. Never was author so 
mutilated in paris, nor so wholly changed from him- 
self; and when, as it sometimes happened, neither 
purgation nor castration availed the reforming critics, 
the author's sides bore their marginal flagellations. 
The corrections or alterations were however dexter- 
ously performed, for the texture of the work betrayed 
no trace of the rents. The omission of a phrase 
saved a whole sentence, and the change of an adjec- 
tive or two set right a whole character. It is true 
they swept away all his delightful legends, without 
sparing his woeful metres of ‘ the seven joys of the 
blessed Virgin,’ and his appreciation of some favourite 
relics. They disbanded all the saints; or treated 
them as they did ‘the holy virgin Edith,’ of whom 
Fabyan has recorded that ‘many virtues be re 
hearsed,’ which they delicately reduced to verses. 
His Holiness the Pope is simply ‘the Bishop of 
Rome;’ and on one memorable occasion—the Papal 
interdiction of John—this ‘ Bishop’ is designated in 
the margin by the reformer as ‘ that monstrous and 
wicked Beast.’ The narrative of Becket cost our 
compurgators, as it has many others, much shifting, 
and more omissions. In the tale of the hardy and 
ambitious Archbishop murdered by knightly assassins, 
Fabyan said, ‘They martyred the blessed Arch- 
bishop ;’ our corrector of the press simply reads, 
‘They slew the traitorous Bishop.’ The omissions 
and the commissions in the Chronicle of Fabyan are 
often amusing and always instructive ; but these 
could not have been detected but by a severe colla- 
tion, which has been happily performed.” 

We shall pass a paper on the literary cha- 





racter of Henry the Eighth, for one of the plea- 
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santest in the three volumes—‘ Books for the In ‘Les Maximes des Orientaux’ of Galland, we 


People’ :— 

“ Before the people had national books they had 
national songs. Even ata period so obscure as the 
days of Charlemagne there were * most ancient songs, 
jn which the acts and wars of the old kings were sung.’ 
* * It was an ingenious conjecture, that, possibly, 
even these ancient songs may in some shape have 
come down to us in the elder northern and Teutonic 
romances, and the Danish, the Swedish, the Scottish, 
and the English popular ballads. The kindling 
narrative, and the fiery exploits which entranced 
the imagination of Charlemagne, mutilated or dis- 
guised, may have framed the incidents of a romance, 
or been gathered up in the snatches of old wives’ 
tales, and, finally, may have even lingered in the 
nursery.” 

But the people had not only their historical 
ballads, but their satirical and political songs, 
some few of which have descended to us :— 

“ The people, too, had what in every age has been 
their peculiar property,—all the fragmentary wisdom 
of antiquity in those ‘ Few Words to the Wise,’ so 
daily useful, or so apt in the contingencies of human 
life; proverbs and AEsopian fables, delightedly trans- 
mitted from father to son. The memories of the 

ple were stored with short narratives; for a 
startling tale was not easily forgotten. They had 
songs of trades, appropriated to the different avoca- 
tions of labourers. These were a solace to the solitary 
task-worker, or threw a cheering impulse when 
many were employed together. Such Hatt aptly 
describes as 

‘Sung to the wheel, and sung unto the payle.” 

“ These songs are found among the people of every 
country ; and these effusions were the true poetry of 
the heart, which kept alive their social feelings. 'The 
people had even the greater works brought down for 
them to a diminutive size; the lays of minstrelsy 
were usually fragments of the metrical chronicles, or 
a disjointed tale from some romance; such as the 
popular Fabliaux, which form the amusing collection 
of Le Grand. * * The courtly favourites of a former 
age descended from the oriel window to the cottage- 
lattice; perpetuated in our ‘ chap-books,’ sold on 
the stalls of fairs, and mixed with the wares of ‘the 
Chapman,’ they became the books of the people. 
‘The Gestes’ of Guy of Warwick and Sir Bevis of 
Hampton, and other fabulous heroes of chivalry, have 
been recognized in their humble disguise of the ‘Tom 
Thumb,’ and ‘Tom Hickathrift,’ and ‘ Jack the 
Giant-Killer’ of the people.” 

It would not be dilficult to show, that while 
popular literature was confined to tales and 
ballads, and professional reciters, it was, modified 
only to adapt it to circumstances, a sort of pro- 

rty common to all nations. On this subject 

r. D'Israeli well observes :— 

“ All tales have wings, whether they come from 
the east or the north, and they soon become denizens 
wherever they alight. Thus it has happened that 
the tale which charmed the wandering Arab in his 
tent, or cheered the Northern peasant by his winter- 
fire, alike held on its journey toward England and 
Scotland. * * The genealogy of many a tale, as well 
as the humours of native jesters, from the days of 
Henry the Eighth to those of Joe Miller, who, as 
somebody has observed, now too begins to be ancient, 
may be traced not only to France, to Spain, and to 
Italy, but to Greece and Rome, and at length to 
Persia and to India. Our most familiar stories have 
afforded instances. The tale of Whittington and his 
Cat, supposed to be indigenous to our country, was 
first narrated by Arlotto, in his ‘ Novella delle Gatte,’ 
in his *Facetie,’ which were printed soon after his 
death, in 1483 ; the tale is told of a merchant of 
Genoa. We must, however, recollect that Arlotto 
had been a visitor at the court of England. The 
other puss, though without her boots, may be scen in 
Straparola’s ‘ Piacevoli Notti.’ The familiar little 
Hunchback of the Arabian Nights has been a uni- 
versal favourite ; it may be found everywhere; in 
‘The Seven Wise Masters,’ in the *Gesta Roman- 
orum,’ and in Le Grand’s ‘ Fabliaux.’ The popular 
tale of Llywellyn’s greyhound, whose grave we still 
visit at Bethgelert, Sir William Jones discovered in 
Persian tradition, and it has given rise to a proverb, 
‘ As repentant as the man who killed his greyhound.’ 








find several of our popular tales. Blue Beard, Red- 
Riding Hood, and Cinderella, are tales told alike in 
the nurseries of England and France, Germany and 
Denmark ; and the domestic warning to the Lady 
Bird, the chaunt of our earliest day, is sung by the 
nurse of Germany. All nations seem alike concerned 
in this copartnership of tale-telling ; borrowing, 
adulterating, clipping, and even receiving back the 
identical coin which had circulated wherever it was 
found.” 

A paper on Skelton, poet laureat in the time 
of Henry the Eighth, is full of interest, sound 
criticism, and written with a just appreciation 
of the merits of a very extraordinary man, but 
little known to the general reader :— 

“ His satire is peculiar, but it is stamped by vigor- 
ous originality, The fertility of his conceptions in 
his satirical or his humorous vein is thrown out in 
a style created by himself. The Skeltonical short 
verse, contracted into five or six, and even four sylla- 
bles, is wild and airy. In the quick-returning rhymes, 
the playfulness of the diction, and the pungency of 
new words, usually ludicrous, often expressive, and 
sometimes felicitous, there is a stirring spirit which 
will be best felt in an audible reading. The velocity 
of his verse has a carol of its own. The chimes ring 
in the ear, and the thoughts are flung about like 
coruscations. But the magic of the poet is confined 
to his spell; at his first step out of it he falls to the 
earth never to recover himself. Skelton is a great 
creator only when he writes what baffles imitation, 
for it is his fate, when touching more solemn strains, 
to betray no quality of a poet—inert in imagination 
and naked in diction. Whenever his muse plunges 
into the long measure of heroic verse, she is drowned 
in no Heliconian stream. Skelton seems himself 
aware of his miserable fate, and repeatedly, with 
great truth, if not with some modesty, complains of 

“Mine homely rudeness and dryness.” 
But when he returns to his own manner and his own 
rhyme, when he riots in the wantonness of his pro- 
digal genius, irresistible and daring, the poet was not 
unconscious of his faculty ; and truly he tells,— 
Though my rime be ragged, 

Tattered and jagged, 

Rudely rain-beaten, 

Rusty moth-eaten, 

If ye take well therewith, 

It hath in it some pith.” 
Whether Skelton really adopted the measures of the 
old tavern-minstrelsy used by harpers, who gave ‘a 
fit of mirth for a groat,’ or ‘carols for Christmas,’ or 
‘lascivious poems for bride-ales,’ as Puttenham, the 
arch-critic of Elizabeth's reign, supposes ; or whether 
in Skelton’s introduction of alternate Latin lines 
among his verses he caught the Macaronic caprice of 
the Italians, as Warton suggests; the Skeltonical 
style remains his own undisputed possession. He is 
a poet who has left his name to his own verse—a 
verse, airy but pungent, so admirably adapted for the 
popular ear that it has been frequently copied, and 
has led some eminent critics into singular misconcep- 
tions. The minstrel tune of the Skeltonical rhyme 
is easily caught, but the invention of style and ‘the 
pith® mock these imitators. The facility of doggrel 
merely of itself could not have yielded the exube- 
rance of his humour and the mordacity of his satire. 
* * Let not the reader imagine that Skelton was 
only ‘ arude rayling rhimer.’ Skelton was the tutor 
of Henry the Eighth; and one who knew him well 
describes him, as— 

“Seldom out of prince’s grace.” 

Erasmus distinguished him ‘as the light and orna- 
ment of British letters;’ and one, he addresses the 
royal pupil, ‘ who can not only excite your studies, 
but complete them.’ Warton attests his classical 
attainments: ‘Had not his propensity to the ridi- 
culous induced him to follow the whimsies of Walter 
Mapes, Skelton would have appeared among the first 
writers of Latin poetry in England,’ Skelton chose 
to be himself; and this is what the generality of his 
critics have not taken in their view. Skelton was an 
ecclesiastic who was evidently among those who had 
adopted the principles of reformation before the Re- 
formation, With equal levity and scorn he struck 
at the friars from his pulpit or in his ballad, he ridi- 
culed the Romish ritual, and he took unto himself 
that wife who was to be called a concubine. To the 
same feelings we may also ascribe the declamatory 





invective against Cardinal Wolsey, from whose terri- 
ble arm he flew into the sanctuary of Westminster, 
where he remained protected by Abbot Islip until 
his death, which took place in 1529, but a few short 
months before the fall of Wolsey. * * Skelton was 
probably more gratified by his own Skeltonical style, 
moulding it with the wantonness of power on what- 
ever theme, comic or serious. In a poem remark- 
able for its elegant playfulness, a very graceful 
maiden, whose loveliness the poet has touched with 
the most vivid colouring, grieving over the fate of her 
sparrow from its feline foe, chants a dirge, a pater- 
noster, and an Ave Maria for its soul, and the souls 
of all sparrows. In this discursive poem, which 
glides from object to object, in the vast abundance of 
fancy, a general mourning of all the birds in the air, 
and many allusions to the old romances, ‘ Philip 
Sparrow,’ for its elegance, may be placed by the side 
of Lesbia’s Bird, and, for its playfulness by the Ver 
Vert of Gresset. But Skelton was never more vivid 
than in his Alewife, and all 
“The mad mummyng 
Of Elynour Rummyng,”— 

a piece which has been more frequently reprinted 
than any of his works. It remains a morsel of poig- 
nant relish for the antiquary, still enamoured of the 
portrait of this grisly dame of Leatherhead, where 
her name and her domicile still exist. Such is the 
immortality a poet can bestow. * The Tunnyng of 
Elynoure Rummyng’ is a remarkable production of 
THE GROTESQUE, or the low burlesque ; the humour 
as low as you please, but as strong as you can 
imagine. * * The amazing contrast of these two 
poems is the most certain evidence of the extent of 
the genius of the poet; he who with copious fond- 
ness dwelt on a picture which rivals the gracefulness 
of Albano, could with equal completeness give us the 
drunken gossipers of an Ostade. It is true that in 
the one we are more than delighted, and in the other 
we are more than disgusted ; but in the impartiality 
of philosophical criticism, we must award that none 
but the most original genius could produce both. It 
is this which entitles our bard to be styled the ‘ In- 
ventive Skelton.’ But are personal satires and libels 
of the day deserving the attention of posterity? I 
answer, that for posterity there are no satires nor 
libels. We are concerned only with human nature. 
When the satirical is placed by the side of the his- 
torical character, they reflect a mutual light. We 
become more intimately acquainted with the great 
Cardinal, by laying together the satire of the menda- 
cious Skelton with the domestic eulogy of the gentle 
Cavendish. The interest which posterity takes is 
different from that of contemporaries: our vision is 
more complete ; they witnessed the beginnings, but 
we behold the ends. We are no longer deceived by 
hyperbolical exaggeration, or inflamed by unsparing 
invective ; the ideal personage of the satirist is com- 
pared with the real one of the historian, and we touch 
only delicate truths. What Wolsey was we know, 
but how he was known to his own times, and to the 
people, we can only gather from the private satirist ; 
corrected by the passionless arbiter of another age the 
satirist becomes the useful historian of the man.” 

Pleasant papers follow on Sir Thomas More, 
and on Surrey, and Wyatt. Not much that was 
new could be expected: yet, respecting Surrey 
and his chivalrous expedition to Italy, his chal- 
lenge to all the world in favour of his Geraldine, 
his interview with Cornelius Agrippa, and the 
story of the magic mirror, wherein he was shown 
the lady of his love weeping on a sick bed, and 
reading his poems, Mr. D’Israeli has collected 
some amusing particulars not generally known. 

“This Italian adventure seemed congenial with 
the romantic mystery in which the poet had involved 
the progress of his passion for his poetic mistress, 
He had himself let us into some secrets. Geraldine 
came from * Tuscany ;’ Florence was her ancient seat, 
her sire was an earl, her dame of ‘princes’ blood,’ 
‘yet she was fostered by milk of an Irish breast ; 
and from her tender years -in Britain ‘she tasted 
costly food with a king’s child.’ The amatorial poet 
even designates the spots hallowed by his passion ; 
he first saw her at Hunsdon, Windsor chased him 
from her sight, and at Hampton Court ‘ first wished 
her for mine!’ These hints and these localities 
were sufficient to irritate the vague curiosity of Sur- 
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rey’s readers, and more particularly of our critical 
researchers, of whom Horace Walpole first ventured 
to explain the inexplicable. With singular good 
fortune, and from slight grounds, Walpole conjec- 
tured that Geraldine was no Italian dame, but lady 
Elizabeth Fitzgerald, one of the daughters of the 
Earl of Kildare ; the family were often called the 
Geraldines. The Italian descent from the Geraldi 
was made out by a spurious genealogy. The chal- 
lenge and the tournament no one doubted. But 
some harder knots were to be untied ; and our theo- 
retical historian, unfurnished by facts and dates, it 
has been recently shown, discovered some things 
which never existed. * * 

“It was long after the days of Walpole and 
Warton, and even of George Ellis, that it was dis- 
covered that these travels into Italy by Surrey had 
been transferred literally from an ‘ Historical Ro- 
mance” A great wit, in Elizabeth's reign, Tom 
Nash, sent forth in the ‘Life of Jack Wilton, an 
unfortunate traveller,’ this whole legend of Surrey. 
The entire fiction of Nash annihilates itself by its 
extraordinary anachronisms, * * We now trace the 
whole progress of this literary delusion, On Sur- 
rey’s ideal passion and on this passage miscon- 
ceived :— 

From Tuscan came my lady’s worthy race ; 
Fair Florence was sometime her ancient seat— 
the romancer inferred that Geraldine must be a fair 
Florentine; Surrey had alluded to the fanciful 
genealogy of the Geralds from the Geraldi. On this 
single hint the romancer sends him on his aérial 
journey in this business of love and chivalry. This 
romance, of which it is said only three copies are 
known, was published in 1594. Four years after, 
Drayton, looking about for subjects for his Ovidian 
epistles, eagerly seized on a legend so favourable for 
poetry, and Geraldine and Surrey supplied two 
amatory epistles. Anthony a Wood, finding himself 
without materials to frame alife of the poetic Surrey, 
had recourse to ‘ the famous poet,’ as he calls Dray- 
ton—whom he could quote; for Drayton was a con- 
secrated bard for the antiquary, since Selden had 
commented on his great topographical poem. But 
honest Anthony on this occasion was not honest 
enough. He did not tell the world that he had 
fallen on the romance itself, Drayton’s sole authority. 
Literally and silently, our antiquary transcribed the 
fuller passages from a volume he was ashamed to 
notice, disingenuously dropping certain incidents 
which would not have honoured the memory of 
Surrey. Thus the ‘phantastical’ history for ever 
blots the authentic tomes of the grave Athene Oxoni- 
enses. A single moment of scrutiny would have 
detected the whole fabricated narrative; but there 
is a charm in romance which bewitched our luckless 
Anthony. Thus it happened that the romancer on 
a misconception constructs an imaginary fabric ; the 
poet Drayton builds on the romancer; the sober 
antiquary on both; then the commentators stand 
upon the antiquary. Never was a house of cards of 
so many stories. The foundation, Surrey’s poetic 
passion, may be as fictitious as the rest; for the 
visionary Geraldine viewed in Agrippa’s magic mirror 
was hardly a more mysterious shadow, Not one of 
these writers was informed of what recent researches 
have demonstrated. They knew not that this Earl 
of Surrey, in boyhood was betrothed to his lady, 
also a child; one of the customs to preserve wealth 
or power in great families of that day. These his- 
torians were unfurnished with any dates to guide 
them, and never suspected that when Surrey is made 
to set off on his travels in Italy, after a Donna 
Giraldi who had no existence, he was the father of 
two sons, and ‘the fair Geraldine’ was only seven 
years of age! that Surrey’s first love broke out when 
she was nine; that he declared his passion when she 
was thirteen; and finally, that Geraldine, having 
attained to the womanly discretion of fifteen, dis- 
missed the accomplished Earl of Surrey, with whom 
she never could be united, to accept the hand of old 
Sir Anthony Brown, aged sixty. Lady Brown dis- 
turbs the illusion of Geraldine, in the modest tri- 
umph of sixteen over sixty. * * 

“ We have now traced the literary delusion which 
long veiled the personal history of the Earl of Surrey, 
and which has duped so many ingenious commenta- 
tors. The tale affords an additional evidence of 
that ‘confusion worse confounded’ by truth and 





fiction, where the names are real, and the incidents 
fictitious ; a fatality which must always accompany 
* Historical Romances.’ The same mischance oc- 
curred to ‘ The Cavalier’ of De Foe, often published 
under different titles, suitable to the designs of the 
editors, and which tale has been repeatedly mistaken 
for an authentic history written at the time. Under 
the assumed designation by ‘a Shropshire Gentle- 
man,’ whole passages have been transferred from the 
Romance into the authentic history of Nichols’s 
Leicestershire—just as Anthony 4 Wood had feli- 
citously succeeded in his historical authority of Tom 
Nash’s ‘ Life of Jack Wilton.” 

The influence of the Reformation on our 
vernacular literature has been often adverted to; 
but one or two points appear to us to be better 
and more minutely illustrated by Mr. D’Israeli 
than by his predecessors :— 

“ The prevalent fervour scattered its sparks through 
all the ranks of society, and the thoughts of all were 
concentrated on the sole object of * the new religion.’ 
The Reformation was the great political topic in the 
court of Edward the Sixth ; discussions in theology 
were no longer confined to colleges or to the clergy. 
Our poets, ever creatures of their age, reflecting its 
temper, and who best tell its story, confined their 
genius to ballads and interludes, making rough sport 
for loungers and for the common people; or, in their 
quieter moods, were devoted to metrical versions 
from the Scriptures. In a history of our vernacular 
literature, the introduction of a versified psalter and 
of psalm-singing forms an incident ; as the passion 
for psalmody itself is a portion of the history of the 
Reformation. ‘ This infectious frenzy of sacred song,” 
as Thomas Warton describes what he condemns as 
puritanic, we adopted from the practice of Calvin, 
who had introduced psalm-singing into the Geneva 
discipline, but really had himself borrowed it from 
the popularity of the first psalms in French metre, 
by Clement Marot. This natural and fine genius, 
as a commutation for an irregular life—and he had 
been imprisoned for eating flesh in Lent—was per- 
suaded by the learned Vatable, the Hebrew Professor, 
to perform this signal act of penance. The gay 
novelty charmed the court, and was equally delightful 
to the people ; every one chose the psalm which ex- 
pressed his own personal feelings or described his 
own condition, adapted to some favourite air for the 
instrument or the voice. At the time it could have 
been little suspected that while Calvin was stripping 
the religious service of its pageantry, and denuding it 
even of its decent ceremonies, he would have conde- 
scended to anything so human as a tune and a chorus; 
yet the austere reformer of Geneva showed no de- 
ficient knowledge of human nature, when he con- 
trived to make men sing in concert, or carol in the 
streets, and shorten their work by a song cheerful or 
sad ; for psalms there are for joy or for affliction, 
effusions for all hours, suitable to all ranks.” 

We hope to continue, yet further, our notice 
of these pleasant volumes, which are full of in- 
terest and variety. 





The Playfellow.—The Peasant and the Prince. 

By Harriet Martineau. Knight & Co. 
THERE is more in this child’s book than in many a 
full grown romance. By way of prologue to the 
tragedy of ‘ The Prince,’ we have ‘The Peasant,— 
a scene of village life, in which the reader gains an 
insight into the terrible and demoralising tyranny, 
which prepared the French © F for, and drove 
them, blind and mad, through all the subsequent 
stages of that Revolution, which is shadowed forth 
in‘ The Prince. We need hardly add, that both 
tales are written with sincerity and simplicity, and 
that devotion of heart to make manifest some profit- 
able truth, conspicuous in all Miss Martineau’s 
works: yet we have objections, and may as well state 
them. 

There are two very opposite systems on which 
history and historic novels are written. By those 
whom we may call the idol-breakers the actors are 
mere puppets moved by controlling circumstances— 
by others, the idol-worshippers, the actors control 
circumstances: we do not mean that such extreme 
views are taken by either party, but simply and 
briefly to indicate the tendency of their writings. 
Now Miss Martineau appears to us occasionally to fall 
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into the errors of both. Her narrative, in these tales, 
marches straight onwards, and leaves a deep impres- 
sion on the mind of the reader of the overwhelmin 
force of events which obviously do not spring out of 
the accidents of the hour, or the conduct of in- 
dividuals—she indeed attributes but little impor. 
tance to the conduct of the actors; but then she oc. 
casionally pauses to remind us, in a sort of “aside,” 
of the possible or probable consequences of a some- 
thing which they did not do, and should have done 
For example, in the first tale, the attention of Marie 
Antoinette is drawn to the group of struggling stary. 
ing peasants, and after inquiry she relieves their dis. 
tress. “She was then only fifteen,” says the tale. 
teller, “‘and if she had never done worse things than 
ask such questions, she might have lived beloved 
and died lamented in a good old age.” Now it ig 
manifest from the tale itself, that if the poor Queen 
had never said or done one foolish thing after 
this interview, it would not have stayed the Revolu- 
tion for a single hour—otherwise, indeed, the tale 
would have no profitable meaning; and as to 
whether the Queen, under other or any circum. 
stances, would have survived the event, is a question 
indifferent to the issue and to the great truths to be 
learned from the fearful narrative. However, these 
objections are perhaps a little hypercritical ; for the 
work, as we have acknowledged, will be found equally 
instructive and amusing by those for whose use it is 
designed ; and as a specimen of the sort of informa- 
tion which may be collected from it, we shall give 
a sketch of the everyday life of the unfortunate 
Queen :— 

“The queen was awakened regularly at eight 
o’clock, at which hour her first lady of the bed- 
chamber entered the room, and came within the 
gilt railing which surrounded the bed, bringing 
in one hand a pincushion, and in the other the book 
containing patterns of all the queen’s dresses, of 
which she had usually thirty-six for each season, be- 
sides muslin and other common dresses. The queen 
marked with pins the three she chose to wear in the 
course of that day. * * The book was then de- 
livered toa footman, who carried it to the lady of the 
wardrobe. She took down from the shelves and 
drawers these dresses and their trimmings; while 
another woman filled a basket with the linen, &c., 
which her majesty would want that day. Great 
wrappers of green taffety were thrown over these 
things, and footmen carried them to the queen's 
dressing-room, Sometimes the queen took her break- 
fast in bed, and sometimes in her bath. Her linen 
dress was trimmed with the richest lace ; her dressing- 
gown was of white taffety; and the slippers in which 
she stepped to the bath were of white dimity trimmed 
with lace. Two women were kept for the sole busi- 
ness of attending to the bath, which was usually 
rolled into the room upon castors. The bathing- 
gown was of fine flannel, with collar and cuffs, and 
lining throughout of fine linen. The breakfast, of 
coffee or chocolate, was served on a tray which stood 
on the cover of the bath. Meantime, one of the 
ladies warmed the bed with a silver warming-pan, 
and the queen returned to it, sitting up in her white 
taffety dressing-gown, and reading; or, if any one 
who had permission to visit her at that hour wished 
to see her, she took up her embroidery, * * The 
great visiting hour, however, was noon, when the 
queen went into another room to have her hair dressed. 
* * The ladies who had been in waiting for twenty- 
four hours now went out, and gave place to others in 
full dress. The usher took his place before the fold- 
ing-doors ; great chairs and stools were set in a circle 
for such visitors as had a right to sit down in the pre- 
sence of royalty. Then entered the ladies of the 
palace, the governess of the royal children, the princes 
of the royal family, the secretaries of state, the 
captains of the guard, and, on Tuesdays, the foreign 
ambassadors. According to their rank, the queen 
either nodded to them as they entered, or bowed her 
head, or leaned with her arm upon her toilette-table, 
as if about to rise. This last salutation was only to 
the royal princes, She never actually rose, for her 
hair-dresser was powdering her hair. It was con- 
sidered presumptuous and dangerous to alter any 
customs of the court of France: but this queen 
thought fit to alter one, among others. It had always, 
before her time, been the etiquette for the lady of the 
highest rank who appeared in readiness in the queen's 
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chamber to slip her majesty’s petticoats over her 
her head in dressing; but when her majesty was 
pleased to have her head dressed so high that no 
icoat would go over it, but must be slipped up 
fe her feet, she used to step into her closet, to be 
dressed by her favourite milliner and one of her 
women. This change gave great offence to the ladies 
who thought they had a right to the honour of dress- 
ing the queen. Her majesty came forth from her 
closet ready to go to mass in the chapel, on certain 
days: and by this time her chaplains were in waiting 
among her suite. The royal princesses and their trains 
stood waiting to follow the queen to the chapel ; but, 
strangely enough, this was the hour appointed for 
signing deeds of gift on the part of the queen. These 
gifts were too often licences for the exclusive sale of 
articles which all should have been left free to sell. 
The secretary of the queen presented the pen to her 
majesty ; and at these hours she signed away the 
good-will of thousands of well-disposed subjects.” 

Here is a true picture of the insults to which the 
royal family were soon after subjected :— 

“When they were in chapel the passage ‘He 
bringeth down the mighty from their seat,’ had to 
be sung; and when the choir came to it, they 
sang, or shouted it, three times as loud as any 
other part of the service. The king’s adherents 
were so angry at this, that when the words came 
‘And may the Lord keep the king in safety,’ the 
royalists shouted out three times, ‘ And the Queen,’ 
This indecent contention went on during the whole 
time of service.” 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Alice ; or the Rye House Plot, a Dramatic Legend 
of the Turf, by W. P. Isaacson, of Newmarket.—This 
play has, it appears, been performed at Newmarket; 
and is a pleasing evidence that the Newmarket play- 
goers are a good-tempered and indulgent public. We 
think the author would have done wisely to rest 
satisfied with their verdict. The preface states that the 
profits are to be applied “to the advancement of the 
noble sport, which it is intended to vindicate, and 
for the benefit of the town which first encouraged 
and fostered the dramatic inclinations of the author.” 
If the “noble sport” be in need of such contribution 
to either its means or reputation as this drama will 
bring, that is by far the most significant evidence of 
its decline which we have yet heard of: and, for 
the town, we trust that, in its contemplation of ac- 
cruing profits from the same source, it has not been 
induced to run any portion of the risk. Seriously, 
it is to be lamented that trifles like this, which, ex- 
cused by their local and occasional character, are 
allowed amongst good-natured and uncritical friends 
to outrage nature, history and poetry, break Pris- 
cian’s head—and do, in fact, anything else they 
like, should be submitted to the ordeal of grave cri- 
ticism, from a mistaken notion of the character of 
the forbearance in question. Many a wise man 
might be contented to stand on his head, for the 
amusement of his children,—whom their applause, 
however, should by no means seduce into the exhi- 
bition of the same feat before a larger and less in- 
terested public. 

The Siege of Granada.—The title-page states this 
to be “a Dramatic Poem”—and is the only page that 
gives any hint of its being either a drama or a poem. 

The Oratory ; or the Testimony of Scripture on the 
Subject of Prayer, by Lucy Barton.—* Scripture and 
the minor poets” would have been the proper in- 
scription for the title-page of this duodecimo; since 
the subject proposed is illustrated by scraps of devo- 
tional verse, as well as by the sublimer passages from 
Holy Writ. 

Report on Perkins’s System of Warming Buildings 
by Hot Water, by J. Davies and G. V. Ryder.—This 
pamphlet has been forwarded to us in consequence 
of our report (ante, p. 647) of a paper read at the 
meeting of the British Association by Mr. Gurney, 
‘On the Possibility of Fire from the use of hot water 
in warming buildings.’ Messrs. Davies and Ryderwere, 
it appears, some time since, employed by the Man 
chester Assurance Company to pursue a like inquiry; 
they accordingly entered into a minute practical in- 
vestigation of the subject, under many advantageous 
circumstances; the experiments were, to a consider- 
able extent, the same as Mr, Gurney’s, and they 
came to a like conclusion, 


List of New Books.—Keith’s (Thomas) Key to the Com- 
plete Practical Arithmetician, by S. Maynard, new edit. 
12mo. 68. fd.—Elder’s Tales and Legends of the Isle of 
Wight, 12mo. 4s. c.—A Traveller's Thoughts, or Lines 
Suggested by a Tour on the Continent, new edit. by W. H. 
Leatham, 2s. 6d.—Henrie Clifforde and Margaret Percy, a 
Ballad, by W. H. Leatham, 1s.—Siege of Granada, a Drama- 
tic Poem, by W. H. Leatham, 1s.—Sandal in the Olden 
Time, an Historical Poem, new edit. by W. H. Leatham, 
2s. 6d.—Kelly’s (M. A.) Facts and Feelings, illustrative of 
Interior Religion, 18mo. 4s. cl.—Barrow’s Dictionary of 
Facts and Knowledge, with Questions, 12mo. 5s. bd.—Con- 
ferences of the Reformers, 8vo. 5s. 6d. cl—Selection of 
Sacred Hymns and Poems, new edit. 32mo. 2s. cl. —Blagdon's 
French Interpreter, new edit. oblong, 6s. 6d. hf-bd.—The 
Deerslayer, by J. F. Cooper, 3 vols. royal 12mo. 1/. 11s. 6d. 
bds.—Curie’s D tie H pathy, new edit. 18mo. 4s. 
cl.—Manual of Veterinary Homeopathy, 18mo. 6s. ¢l.— 
Whitby’s Last Thoughts on the Trinity, 8vo. 3s. cl.—A 
Guide to the Stars for every Night in the Year, 12 plates, 
8vo. 6s. 6d. cl—Elements of Perspective Drawing, 8 plates, 
8vo. 4s. swd.—Harrison’s (W.) Sermons on the Command- 
ments, 12mo. 3s. cl.—Report of the Conference of Ministers 
on the Corn Laws, 12mo. 2s. swd., 2s. 6d. bds.—Paterson on 
the Shorter Catechism, 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl.—Aiken’s (A.) Illus- 
trations of Arts and Manufactures, fe. 8s. cl—A Manual of 
British Alge, by the Hon, W. H. Harvey, 8vo. 9s. cl.— 
Duncan’s History of Guernsey, with Notes on Jersey, &c. 
8vo. 15s. c_—Job Abbott, or R ings for Abandoning 
the Trinitarian and other Doctrines, &c. fc. 4s. 6d. cl.— 
Beaufoy’s Guide to True Pilgrims, new edit. with Life, by 
the late Rev. T. Williams, 32mo. Is. cl—The Genuine Re- 
mains of Ossian, by P. Macgregor, M.A. post 8vo. 12s. cl.— 
Wordsworth’'s (the Rev. D.) Sermons at Harrow School, 
8vo. 8s. Gd. bds.—De Candolle’s Vegetable Organography, 
translated by W. B. Kingdon, 2 vols. 8vo. 15s. cl. 








in both years, there is a full moon accompanied by 
an eclipse ; but the eclipse now coming is longer and 
earlier by two or three hours than that of 1804. 

At length, we trust, there is some chance that a 
building will be erected as a general repository, and 
for the safe custody, of our invaluable Public Records, 
The noble Victoria Tower (shown in the plan and 
elevation of the New Houses of Parliament given 
with the Atheneum, No. 447) is the building pro- 
posed, and the following are extracts from Mr. Barry‘s 
Report on the subject :— 

The space that may, in my opinion, be appropriated to 
the above-mentioned purposes, in the new houses of Parlia- 
ment, includes the whole of the upper part of the Victoria 
Tower, a portion of the south front adjoining the Royal en- 
trance vestibule, portions of the building above and below 
this vestibule and over the Royal staircase, together with 
the whole of the basement story, between the wings of the 
river front. As a Place of Deposit for Records—The several 
stories of the Victoria Tower may be conveniently fitted u 
with racks or cases, to contain records, amounting in bul 
to 247,258 cubic feet. As to the Binders’ Workshops and 
Storchouse—A binding-room, 75 feet by 25 feet, with conve- 
nience for washing, cleaning, and repairing records, may be 
obtained over the Royal staircase, immediately adjoining 
and upon a level with the public or examining rooms. The 
storehouse for records of secondary importance may be ob- 
tained in the basement of the river front, between the wings, 
the cubic contents of which amount to 142,848 feet. Thus 
it will be seen that the whole of the records now in existence 
may be placed in the Victoria Tower, and accommodation 
afforded therein for an annual increase of them for many 
years to come; but as it is probable that a very considerable 








SONG. 
Wuzat is it ails thee, heart of mine? 
What makes thee sorrow and repine, 
And in sweet Nature's face no more 
Take the same pleasure as before ? 


Why, when the flowrets gem the ground, 
And birds make music all around, 

And each created thing is glad, 

And thou so desolate and sad ? 


Time was, when not a bird could spring, 
But thou wert pleas’d to hear it sing, 
When woods and wilds were fair to see, 
And sunshine beautiful to thee. 


Sad heart of mine! by love alone 

The darkness and the blight are thrown. 
*Tis falsehood causes thy annoy, 
Thou’st lost thy lover and thy joy. 


Oh Fate! my happy times renew— 

All nature smiles when love is true : 

Would he be kind, I'd not be sad, 

And little things should make me glad. 

Once more for me the birds should sing, 

And birds make music with the spring, 

And Nature's voice resound with glee, 

Were my false love but true to me. 
Cuarues Mackay. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue late Mr. Frend, as is well known, published 
for nineteen years in succession his ‘ Evening Amuse- 
ments,’ intended to point out the phenomena of the 
heavens. This period of nineteen years was chosen 
as a metonic cycle, at the end of which the moon's 
orbit has so nearly attained the position which it had 
at the commencement, and an exact number of luna- 
tions is so nearly completed, that the phases of the 
moon take place on the same days of the month, and 
very nearly, indeed, in the same parts of the heavens. 
Now, since 1804 was the first year of Mr. Frend’s 
cycle of instructions, and since twice nineteen added 
to 1804 makes 1842, the coming year is the first of 
a new cycle; and those who have this work, or can 
obtain it, may begin to instruct themselves or their 
children by it, using 1804 in 1842, 1805 in 1843, and 
so on. Neither the eclipses, nor the places of the 
planets, will correspond to those described in the 
printed work; and the repetition of the cycle will 
enable those who read it now, to take notice of the 
slight degree in which the orbit of the moon is not 
exactly replaced in its old position,—an additional 
advantage, To justify what we have said of the 
work, we take the following :—January 21, 1804, the 
moon is said to be within a degree of a star in the 
Pleiades at 10 p.m., in the ‘Evening Amusements’ ; 
January 21, 1842, four stars in the Pleiades are pre- 
dicted to be successively occulted by the moon be- 
tween 12 p.m. and 2 a.M.of the 22nd, On the 26th, 





ion of their bulk will be occasioned by abstracting 
those which are of secondary importance to be placed in the 
storehouse, the accommodation afforded by the tower would 
be likely to prove sufficient for several centuries. The whole 
of the accommodation for records, as well as the offices, 
work-rooms, and rooms for resident officers of the record 
establishment, would be perfectly fire-proof, entirely inde- 
pendent of the offices and other accommodation of the 
houses of Parliament, capable of being thoroughly lighted, 
and warmed and ventilated, and convenient both as to ex- 
ternal and internal access. The first-class records may be 
conveniently arranged and classified in the several stories of 
the Tower, where they will be effectually separated from 
the rest of the record establishment, as before mentioned, 
and thereby admit of being placed completely under the 
care and control of the superior officer of the record esta- 
blishment; and as no other materials will be employed in 
the construction of the tower than brick, stone, iron, and 
slate, there would not be the slightest risk of the destruc- 
tion of the records by fire. The second-class records would, 
for the same reason, be equally safe, and as completely 
under the care and control of the superior officers as those 
of the first class. CuARLEs Barry. 


We have from time to time been enabled to re. 
port on the proceedings of our enterprising country- 
man Mr. Brooks, who sailed some three years since 
in his yacht on an exploring expedition to the Eastern 
archipelago, It now appears, from a paragraph in 
the morning papers, that the Rajah of Borneo has 
ceded to him a large island, where he intends to 
reside. He has already freighted a vessel from Sin- 
gapore, which is on its way to this country, laden 
with some of the principal products of the island. 

Mrs. Norton has contradicted the report of her 
intention to appear on the stage, which she stigma- 
tizes, in a letter to the Morning Chronicle, as “a 
gross and unfounded falsehood”; using other angry 
expressions at the licence of the press in thus making 
free with her name. As we were among the number 
of those who alluded to the rumour, though we did 
not mention her name, we willingly give currency to 
the contradiction: we cannot, however, but express 
our regret that Mrs. Norton's mode of treating the 
rumour should be such as to gratify the unworthy 
spirit which, as she assumes, prompted the annoy- 
ance, 

The following is an extract from the letter of a 
foreigner, dated Lyons.—* The ninth session of the 
Scientific Congress of France, opened here on the 
Ist inst. It was a fine spectacle to behold all our 
population joining our magistrates to honour this 
intellectual festival. It was not confined to savants 
and artists, but manufacturers, merchants, and even 
workmen quitted their atteliers, and the priests their 
churches, to become either members of or auditors at 
this Scientific Congress; so that this meeting is four 
or five times more numerous than any of the preced- 
ing: the list amounted to 1,100 names. The Con- 
gress assisted at a high mass in our old metropolitan 
church, before its installation. The commissaries of 
the féte put up the flags of all the European nations. 
The large hall was too small to contain the numerous 
members who endeavoured to obtain an entrance. 

The French papers announce a very interesting 
discovery, which has been made by M. Boeswil- 
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Germer, near Beauvais. Both are of the date of the 
close of the fifteenth century—painted and gilded 
all over—and both represent the Virgin, one be- 
fore, and the other after, the Nativity. The blue 
robe and red mantle of the one, and the violet robe 
and blue mantle of the other, are alike embroidered 
with leaves and flowers in gold ; and, enclosed within 
medallions of foliage, are heraldic griffins and lions, 
also painted in gold. On the violet robe of the 
Virgin mother, a series of medallions are charged, 
alternately with two crowing and two fighting cocks, 
exactly resembling the cocks sculptured on the white 
marble zodiac which forms the frieze of the cathedral 
at Athens,—of which M. Didron has brought home 
a model. Both statues are nearly the life size, and 
have blue eyes and golden hair. 

We have already given our readers some account 
of the alabaster columns which the Pacha of Egypt 
had presented to the Pope, and noticed their safe 
arrival in Rome. We now learn that His Highness 
is preparing to repay the gift by that of a costly table 
in mosaic, said, in letters from Rome, to be of un- 
rivalled workmanship in its kind. 

There is to be no end, it would appear, to the in- 
justice done to artists under the plausible pretext of 
Competition. It is mere folly, however, for un- 
successful candidates on all and every occasion to 
come before the public with their protests, as if 
this same public were a Court of Appeal. The 
artists have the remedy in their own hands:— 
there are recognized channels of authority, the 
Academy and the Institute, through which they 
might formally proclaim the conditions on which 
Competitions ought to be conducted, and on which 
alone, therefore, the members would consent to be- 
come competitors; and if these influential bodies 
resolve to maintain a dogged silence on a subject of 
such vital importance to Art itself, it is the public, 
and not the profession, which have reason to com- 
plain. Yet we admit it is sometimes difficult to re- 
main silent,—and here is a case in point. According 
to a statement submitted to us by Mr. Godwin, a 
limited number of professional men were invited to 
send designs for an “ Asylum for aged and infirm 
Journeymen Tailors.” This invitation was complied 
with ; and a Committce was appointed “to examine 
the drawings, and recommend the best for adoption.” 
After long consideration the Committee decided in 
favour of Mr. Godwin's, and drew up a Report to that 
effect ; notwithstanding which, the Board of Direc- 
tors set aside the decision, in favour of the brother of 
one of their own body. The injustice of such a pro- 
ceeding to the competing architects is, of course, 
manifest; they had bestowed their time, talents, and 
money in furtherance of the views and at the request 
of the Committee, and the Directors were morally, 
if not legally, bound by its decision. But there the 
wrong begins and ends, How does the question con- 
cern either the Arts or the public? What evidence 
is there that the Committee was better informed than 
the Directors ?—that the Directors did not set aside 
its decision in favour of a superior design and a more 
skilful architect? The wrong of which the public 
have to complain is, that neither Committce nor 
Directors were, or could be, competent to form an 
opinion at all; and that the consequence of such 
competitions and such umpires is, that the architects 
design down to their known incapacity: and we ven- 
ture to assert, and would be content to leave the de- 
cision to the architects themselves, that not one of 
the designs sent in would have been submitted, had 
the decision rested with professional men, selected by 
the competitors after exhibition. 





THE DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

The TWO NEW PICTURES now exhibiting, represent the 
Interior of the CATHEDRAL OF AUCH, in the South of France, 
andthe SHRINE OF THE NATIVITY, at Bethlehem, taken 
from a sketch made on the spot by D. Roberts, R.A., in 1839, 
with various effects of light and shade. Both Pictures are 
painted by M. Kenoux. Open from Ten till Five. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, Recent Street. 
—MORNINGS and EVENINGS, except SATURDAY EVEN- 
INGS. NEW and VARIED LECTURES, and an ELEMEN- 
TARY COURSE on BOTANY, by a Graduate of the University 
of London, On the DAGUERREOTY PE and PHOTOGR A- 
PHIC PORTRAITS, with Ilustrations, and a full Explanation 
of the Chemical Process. On BAIN’Ss ELECTRO-MAGNETIC 
PRINTING TELEGRAPH, and BARWISE and BAIN’S PA- 

ENT ELECTRICAL CLOCKS in action. CHEMICAL LEC- 
JRES and EXPERIMENTS, LECTURES on the STEAM 
ENGINE, &c. CARY'SORRERY and the DISSOLVING VIEWS, 
with Music, Diver and Diving Bell. Nearly 2,000 Works, which 
display eminent Art, Science, and Ingenuity. CANTON, and 
other beautiful COSMORAMIC VIEWS in the EVENINGS. 
The time appointed for the Lectures is suspended in the Hall. 
—~Admission, 14, 











DAGUERREOTYPE AND ELFECTROTYPE PORTRAITS 
AND GROUPS OF FIGURES. 
Under Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent. 

At the ROYAL ADELAIDE GALLERY, Lowtner Arcane, 
West Stranp.—Mr. CLAUDET is now taking Portraits and 
Groups of Figures on a greatly improved plan, and is enabled 
chemically so to fix them, as to render it impossible that they 
should fade or turn black; from which Portraits and Figures a 
number of Electrotypes can be produced equal to the originals. 
‘This process is not impeded by the state of the weather. Mr. 
Claudet does not expect any parties who may honour him by 
their patronage, to take their portraits unless satisfied with the 
likeness. The general Morning Amusements of the Gallery 

ave been much varied ; and preparations are in rapid progress 
for opening this interesting Exhibition to the public in the 
Evening, which will be duly announced. —Open daily from 
half-past 10 till 6 o’clock.—Admission, }s.; Children, half-price. 





NOTICE TO METEOROLOGISTS. 

As some modifications are proposed in the Obser- 
vations made at equinoxes and solstices, it may be 
of interest and importance to all who cultivate the 
science of Meteorology, that we should at once 
acquaint them with the nature of the proposed changes. 
It appears desirable to obtain, in the course of the 
observations, some definite points, for the purpose of 
comparing those made at different stations. The 
points of maxima and minima appear well suited for 
this object, as well as for giving the features of the 
aérial waves that sweep over a country. At present 
the observations occupy twenty-four hours, com- 
mencing at 6 a.m. of the 21st of the months of March, 
June, September, and December, and terminating at 
6 a.m. of the 22nd; should, however, the 21st happen 
to be Sunday, the observations are made on the fol- 
lowing day. They consist of hourly readings of the 
barometer with its attached thermometer—of the 
external thermometer—the dew point—the dircc- 
tion and force of the wind—the general appearances 
of the sky, rain, &c. The last series made at the 
Royal Society by Mr. Roberton, will be found in 
Athen, No. 710. 

It is proposed that the observations should com- 
mence, as heretofore, at 6 a.m. of the 21st, and that 
they should be continued until a mazimum or mini- 
mum has been observed. One of these points gene- 
rally occurs within the twenty-four hours, but on the 
last occasion—June 21st—thirty hours elapsed be- 
tween the minimum and maximum, so that, during 
the twenty-four hours of observation, the barometer 
was rising. It is therefore desirable, in such a case, 
that the observations should be continued after the 
twenty-four hours have elapsed, until either a maxi- 
mum or minimum has decidedly passed. Four or 
five hourly readings after the point will generally be 
sufficient to determine it. 

Should a maximum or minimum have been ob- 
served during the twenty-four hours, especially early 
in the series, then it will be desirable to continue the 
observations in order to obtain a minimum or maxi- 
mum, so that during the series two important points 
shall be registered; the difference between these 
points will give the height of the wave, and the time 
elapsed between their occurrence the length of the 
semi-undulation, 

If it should happen that both these points occur 
within the twenty-four hours, and there should be a 
probability that by continuing the observations a 
third point may be observed, it would be important 
to continue them: as in the case of two minima with 
their included maximum, a complete wave would 
have passed over the station. In the case of two 
maxima and their included minimum, two semi-un- 
dulations would have been observed. 

The points in these observations, particularly sought 
after by the modifications proposed, are the registering 
of a maximum or minimun, if possible both ; and it 
will be still better if three can be obtained within a 
reasonable period of observation. 

In order to render these observations as valuable 
as possible, it is desirable that the stations should be 
numerous, and if possible not too far apart. Stations 
about fifty miles from each other, appear well suited 
for the comparison. At several stations, gentlemen 
have undertaken to make the observations according 
to the above suggestions on the 21st and 22nd 
instant, and any additional series that may be made 
on those days will increase their value. Mr. Roberton, 
Royal Society, London, will be happy to receive any 
sets of observations, which he will duly acknowledge, 
and immediately transmit them to the proper quarter 
for reduction and comparison. 

—— 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 


‘A Machine for bending and setting the Tire of 
Railway Carriage Wheels,’ by Joseph Woods, 

‘On the improvement of the Roads, Rivers, and 
Drainage, of the Counties of Great Britain, by 
Robert Sibley.—The objects principally requiring 
the attention of the county magistrates, Mr, Sibley 
considers to be, First—Facility of intercourse by the 
improvement of the roads, bridges, rivers, and canals, 
Secondly—Protection from injury by the passage of 
the waters from or through the county; and Thirdly 
—The removal of causes tending to vitiate the at. 
mosphere, or to render unwholesome the water used 
for the support of human life. All these points, 
which do not appear to have been fully comprehend. 
ed in the Sewage Acts, are examined at length, and 
suggestions are offered for their regulation, with ex. 
amples of the effects resulting from their neglect. 

‘Description of a new Universal Photometer, 
by Dr. Charles Schafhaeutl, of Munich.—The in. 
adequacy of the photometric instruments invented by 
Pictet, Rumford, and others, is universally acknow- 
ledged. The bromide of silver, as used by Sir John 
Herschel, although extremely sensitive, is only slightly 
affected by artificial light.—These circumstances in- 
duced the author to complete the instrument, which 
he contemplated about twelve years since, and now 
presented to the Institution. 

‘On the circumstances under which the Explosions 
of Steam Boilers generally occur, and on the means 
of preventing them,’ by Dr. Schafhaeutl, of Munich, 
—In this communication it is assumed, that perhaps 
not one-tenth of the recorded explosions of steam 
boilers can be correctly attributed to the overloading 
of the safety valve, or to the accumulation of too 
great a quantity of steam in the boiler. The author 
alludes to the degree of pressure which hollow vessels, 
even of glass, are capable of sustaining, if the pressure 
be applied gradually. He found, in repeating the 
experiments of Cagniard de la Tour, subjecting glass 
tubes of one or two inches in length, one-fourth part 
filled with water, hermetically sealed, and immersed 
in a bath of melted zinc, that they apparently sus. 
tained the immense pressure of four hundred atmo- 
spheres, without bursting ; but if the end of an iron 
rod was slightly pressed against the extremity of the 
tube, and the rod caused to vibrate longitudinally by 
rubbing it with a leather glove covered with resin, 
the tube was invariably shattered to pieces. Tence 
he concludes, that something more than the simple 
excess of pressure of steam in the boiler is necessary 
to cause an explosion, and that a slight vibratory 
motion alone, communicated suddenly, or at intervals, 
to the boiler itself, might cause an explosion. Fromthe 
circumstance of safety valves having been generally 
found inefficient, he concludes that a force has operated 
at the instant it was generated in tearing the bottom 
or sides of the boiler, before it could act upon the 
safety valve. From the sudden effect of this force, 
explosions have been ascribed to the presence of 
hydrogen, generated by the decomposition of water: 
but independently of the difficulty of generating 
a large quantity of hydrogen in such a manner, it 
could neither burn nor explode without the presence 
of a certain quantity of free oxygen, or atmospheric 
air; and such an explosive mixture would not take fire, 
even if mixed with 0.7 of its own volume of steam. 
The ordinary mode of converting water into steam is 
by successively adding small portions of caloric toa 
relatively large body of liquid ; but if the operation 
was reversed, and all the heat imparted to a given 
quantity of water in one unit of time, an explosive 
force would be developed at the same moment. For 
example, if a bar of iron be heated until it is coated 
with liquid slag, and is then laid upon a globule of 
water on an anvil, and struck with a hammer, the 
liquid slag communicates its caloric instantly to the 
water, becoming solid at the same time that the 
water is converted into vapour with a loud report. 
A similar occurrence may take place in a steam 
boiler when a quantity of water is thrown into con- 
tact with an overheated plate, either by a motion of 
the vessel, or from a portion of the incrustation 
formed on the bottom or sides becoming loosened. A 
sudden opening of the safety valve may, under cer- 
tain circumstances, prove dangerous, or even any 
rapid increase of heat which would cause a violent 
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excess of ebullition in the water. An examination 
js then entered into of the respective powers of water 
and of steam, to transmit undulatory motion, and of 
their compressibility. According to Laplace, the 
conducting power of steam at our atmosphere and 
994.1° Fahr. is 1041.34511 feet per second, and that 
of water 6036.88 feet. The ratio of these different 
velocities is thereforeas 1: 4.5. In cases of a sudden 
explosive developement of steam, the principal action 
is directed against the bottom or the sides of the 
boiler, whence spreading itself through the water it is 
finally transmitted through the steam to the safety 
valve: a wave created by an explosion, even at the 
surface of the water, would reach the bottom or the 
sides of the boiler, 4} times sooner than it would 
affect the top of the steam chamber: but if it took 
lace at the bottom, the time for the explosive wave 
to reach the safety valve would be the sum instead 
of the difference of both velocities. Although these 
relative periods of time may be considered as infi- 
nitely small, it is contended that there is sufficient 
delay (counting from the moment at which the plates 
begin to yield) to cause the rupture of the material, 
which would otherwise have yielded by its own 
elasticity had the time been greater, as all com- 
munication of motion is dependent only on time. 
To illustrate the effect of the sudden developement 
of an explosive force upon the plates of a boiler, the 
author gives the results of a series of experiments 
made by him upon iron wires, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the amount of elongation which took 
place before yielding under the sudden application 
of a given weight. The result was, that a wire 
which had resisted a tension of 22 ewt. when gradu- 
ally applied, broke invariably, without any elonga- 
tion, when the same force was suddenly applied by 
a falling body. Similar experiments with railway 
bars showed that fibrous iron, which supported a 
gradual tension, broke by the sudden application 
of the same force; while close-grained iron, which 
was incapable of resisting the gradual strain, bore 
perfectly well that of sudden impact. These facts 
are worthy of consideration in the selection of iron 
for boiler plates, where the sudden action of the 
rending force is to be guarded against. The details 
are then given of a series of experiments, illustrating 
in an ingenious model, by means of an explosive 
mixture of chlorate of potassa, the effects of explo- 
sions at different heights within a boiler. A careful 
examination of the circumstances, and the results of 
his experiments, convinced the author that a simple 
mechanical arrangement, applicable to all boilers, 
might be introduced, so as to diminish the danger 
arising from the sudden developement of an explosive 
force, He proposes to connect with the bottom of 
the boiler, by means of a pipe, an extra safety valve 
ofa given area, loaded to five-sixths of the absolute 
cohesive force of the boiler plate. In the event ofa 
sudden developement of steam, the first shock would 
act upon the valve and open it, which would have 
the effect of depriving the wave generated of its 
destructive force, and at the same time diminish the 
violence of the second shock from the top of the 
boiler, having permitted the escape of a portion of 
the water from the boiler, The apparatus for con- 
ducting the experiments was presented with the 
communication. 

Mr. Parkes stated, that steam boiler explosions 
could not all be referred to one cause. A boiler 
might be too weak to sustain the pressure within it, 
and a rupture would be the necessary consequence. 
But though the simple elastic force of the steam 
might thus occasionally account for the rending of a 
boiler, that cause was insufficient to explain many 
vell-known phenomena, such as the projection of an 
entire boiler from its seat, the separation of a boiler 
into two parts, the one remaining quiescent, the 
other being driven to a great distance, &c. He was 
of opinion that a very sudden developement of force 
could alone have produced such effects. Dr. Schaf- 
haeutl had ingeniously shown that an explosive 
force generated under water would act upon the 
bottom of the boiler and burst it, before the safety 
valve could relieve the pressure. The Doctor de- 
duced from Mr. Parkes’s theory of “the percussive 
action of steam,” and his own experiments, that if, 
from any cause, such as the breaking up of a portion 
of crust adhering to the bottom of the boiler, a 
Volume of steam of high elastic force was suddenly 








evolved, a rupture of the bottom would be the con- 
sequence, or the boiler might be separated into two 
parts. Mr. Parkes coincided in this opinion, and 

cited several examples in support of it. It appeared, 
to him that a force different from, and greater than 

the simple pressure of the steam, was the principal 
agent. The Committee of the Franklin Institute, 

and others, who in their experiments had endea- 
youred to produce explosions of boilers, had very 
rarely succeeded, and the effects obtained fell far short 
of those which continually occurred by accident. It 
might be safely inferred from this fact, that the experi- 
menters had not arrived at the true cause of the rup- 
tures and projections of boilers, otherwise the pro- 
duction of similar effects would not have been difficult. 
Describing the sudden developement of a volume of 
steam, from highly heated plates, which no practic- 
able number of safety valves could discharge quickly 
enough to save a boiler from destruction, he instanced 
the effects produced by the breaking up of the scale 
in salt pans. Carbonate and sulphate of lime were 
separated from brine by evaporation, and adhered 
very firmly to heated surfaces, A crust of salt fre- 
quently formed upon this deposit ; the cessation of 
ebullition (if the deposit occurred over the furnace) 
was the consequence, and the bottom of the pan be- 
came red hot. ‘The manner in which the pan scale 
was disengaged, was to strike it with the edge of a 
heavy iron pricker, which allowed the brine to reach 
the plate; it was also frequently broken through by 
the expansion and bagging down of the plates, leav- 
ing the crust above like an arch. In such cases 
the plate was seen for an instant to be red hot, 
and immediately afterwards an immense column of 
brine was projected from the pan, the steam evidently 
being of high momentary elasticity. Mr. Parkes had 
seen a yard square of scale thus burst, the whole sur- 
face of the plate being at a glowing red heat. Had 
the pan been closed, like a steam boiler, he conceived 
that the blow of the steam on the roof, bottom, or 
sides, would have destroyed the vessel. A theory had 
been adopted by many writers on the explosion of 
steam boilers, that red-hot iron plates would generate 
less steam than plates at a less heat. This was 
founded on the experiments of Leidenfrost, Klaproth, 
and others, on the length of time requisite to evapo- 
rate a small globule of water in a red-hot spoon, 
But there was no analogy between the condition of a 
hot spoon containing a drop of water, and that of a 
body of water and heated plates in boilers. Steam 
of great force would instantly be produced from a thin 
sheet or wave of water, passing over hot plates, the 
molecular attraction of a drop falling a short distance 
upon a plate would be destroyed, and the whole be 
instantly converted into steam of a high momentary 
elasticity. The explosion of several boilers had been 
attributed, and Mr. Parkes thought justly, to a wave 
of water washing over highly heated plates. He be- 
lieved that the fatal accident to the Union steamer at 
Hull was so produced. The boilers of steam-vessels 
were not at that period so well arranged as at pre- 
sent, for preventing the water from flowing to one 
side, and leaving a portion of the top of the flues dry 

with the fire beneath. Under such circumstances, 
the disaster which occurred would be inevitable, on 

the vessel's coming on an even keel, Mr. Parkes was 
not of opinion that it required the exposure of a large 
area of heated metal to effect the separation of a 
boiler and the projection of the upper half of it ; as, 
in this case, it was the suddenness of the action, no 
number of safety valves could have deprived the 

steam of its instantaneous force, so as to have saved 

the boiler, The entire circumference of large boilers 
had been frequently divided as clean as a pair of 
shears would have accomplished the work. These 

phenomena were evidences of a force very suddenly 

exerted. Sudden actions on the surfaces of boilers 

arose also from other causes than the heating of plates. 

During the inquiry into the causes of steam-vessel 

accidents, he ascertained that of twenty-three explo- 

sions, nineteen occurred on the instant of starting the 

engines, or whilst the vessels were stationary ; three 

only whilst the engines were at work ; the greatest 

number took place at the moment of admitting the 

steam upon the piston. He attributed this effect to 

the steam's percussive force, which would be as much 

felt by the boiler as by the piston; if the boiler was 

weak, and distended by steam to nearly the bursting 

point, the shock would be sufficient to cause its rup- 


ture. Mr. Parkes then gave several instances of such 
occurrences. Mr. Parkes could not agree in the often 
expressed opinion, that what are called high-pressure 
steam boilers were more dangerous or more liable to 
explode than others. Much depended on care and 
management. More explosions had occurred in a 
small district round Wednesbury during the present 
year with low-pressure boilers, than in Cornwall in 
forty years, where the highest pressures were em- 
ployed. He believed also that the coal districts of 
Northumberland, Durham, and Staffordshire, would 
furnish more cases of these disasters from boilers both 
of high and low pressure, than all the rest of England 
put together. Mr. Parkes then instanced several cases 
of boilers which had become red hot, and had not 
exploded ; one example was a set of three boilers, the 
tops as well as the bottoms of which were red hot, 
in consequence of the house in which they were fixed 
being on fire: yet they did not explode. No water 
had, however, been pumped into the boilers whilst 
so heated. Mr. Parkes attributed the small num- 
ber of explosions of boilers in the vessels on the 
Thames to the practice of allowing the steam to act 
upon the safety valve, instead of the engineer lifting 
it when the engine was stopped, as on board vessels 
in the north. The sudden closing of the valves had 
in many cases produced an explosion. While on this 
subject, he felt it necessary to comment upon what 
he considered fallacious reasoning of Tredgold on the 
formation of hydrogen gas in boilers. The passage 
he alluded to was- couched thus :—* Hydrogen gas 
may be, and frequently is, formed in steam boilers 
through the water being in contact with a part of the 
boiler which is red hot ; and it seems to be regularly 
produced during the formation of steam at very 
high temperatures.” Dr. Schafhaeutl had shown, 





that the effect of water coming suddenly in contact 
with a part of the boiler which was red hot, was only 

to disengage instantaneously a large volume of steam 
| of very high elasticity. Mr. Parkes contended, that an 
| instance of the sudden production of hydrogen gas in 

a boiler under such circumstances was unknown, and 
he much doubted the possibility of such an occur- 
| rence. Again, allowing such an event to be possible, 

an explosive mixture of gases must be formed before 
| the boiler could be destroyed; and this could not 
| take place so long as a sufficiency of water was pre- 
| sent, from which any considerable quantity of steam 
| could be generated. 


| 

Microscopicat Society.—Aug. 18.—R. H. Solly, 
| Esq., in the chair—A paper was read from Dr, 
| Thomas Williams, in continuation of that of the Rev. 
| J. B. Reade, * On the Stomata of Plants ;’ and ‘On 
| the Anatomy of four species of Entozoa, of the genus 
| Strongylus, from the common Porpoise (Delphinus 
Phocena), by Mr. John Quekett. 

















FINE ARTS 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Wuen we spoke discouragingly, some weeks ago, 
concerning the state of engraving in England, we 
did not anticipate the appearance of so magnificent 
a testimony to the existence of higher aims and better 
modes of execution, as is furnished by these Views of 
the Coliseum, engraved by W. B. Cooke and R. and 
J. Sands. It is long since we have looked through 
a book of prints with greater satisfaction. The 
Views, fourteen in number, display all the aspects 
of the most remarkable ruin in Christendom. The 
first, by Mr. Leitch, shows us the eastern entrance ; 
then we have more general views of the interior and 
exterior, after sketches by Col. Cockburn, Mr, Barry, 
and Sig. Pomardi; with parts in detail from the 
upper corridor, which will startle the inexperienced 
hy the hugeness of the masses of stone, and the 
wildness of the vegetation which has overgrown them, 
The moonlight view, from the second tier of inner 
arches overlooking the arena, might have been 
painted to illustrate Byron’s picturesque stanza :— 

But when the rising moon begins to climb 
Its topmost arch, and gently pauses there; 
When the stars twinkle through the loops of time, 
And the low night-breeze waves along the air 
The g riand forest which the grey walls wear, 
Like laurels on the first bald Cwxsar’s head: 
When the light shines serene, but doth not glare, 
Then in this magic circle raise the dead :— 
Heroes have trod this spot—'tis ou their dust ye tread. 
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To return to more prosaic matters,—this fine series 
of drawings has been excellently rendered by the 
engravers to whom it has been intrusted. The style 
of the plates is at once bold without coarseness— 
finished, but never finical; their tone, too, seems 
generally admirable, without trick. More could 
hardly be said in their praise. 

South African Sketches, illustrative of the Wild 
Life of a Hunter on the Frontier of the Cape Colony, 
by Capt. H. Butler.—Though these Sketches cannot 
in right of artistic merit bear company with the 
Views just noticed, they have an interest of their 
own. The subjects are new ; and the waggon with its 
interminable train of oxen scrambling up the Eland’s 
Berg, the Kat River bustard and his after-rider— 
the latter naked, save for a jacket and a flapping 
straw hat—give a foretaste in the very first plate 
of the contents of the volume. The quagga, the 
gnu, the baboon sitting sentinel on a rock over- 
hanging the Bontibok flats, the tiger smoked out 
from his hole in the crag, and the lions aroused 
from their lair near the sources of the Bashee River, 
to say nothing of “such small deer” as springboks, 
vultures, ostriches, and hyenas, all have sat to Capt. 
Butler; and if he be not artist enough to make 
picturesout of the spirited sportingscenesin which they 
figure, his sketches have an uncouth and literal air of 
reality, which precludes the idea of artistic flattery. 
The letter-press which accompanies them is fresh, 
pleasant, and sportsmanlike. 

Here, asthe only other new publication before us, 
we must notice Mr. J. Dickson's clever lithograph 
of Colonel Sykes, that we may mention it with praise. 
The head, perhaps, is a trifle too small, but the like- 
ness speaks, and the execution is above the average. 











MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 

Tue opening of Covent GarDEN, for the season, 
affords little occasion for remark ; but though there 
was nothing of novelty in the performances beyond 
slight changes in the cast of characters, the audience 
was numerous and delighted: the old favourites were 
welcomed as they successively appeared ; the most 
hearty and prolonged applause being reserved for the 
fair manager. Madame Vestris looked well, and in 
good spirits; and her performance of Oberon, in 
the *‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ proved her vocal 
powers to be unimpaired: the scenery and costumes 
wore their original brightness ; and the merriment 
created by Bottom and his uncouth compeers was 
unabated. Nor were the audience less sensible to 
the beauties of the poetry than the drolleries of the 
clowns. Oxberry, as Flute, the bellows-mender, 
made the loss of Keeley’s quiet humour sensibly 
felt. We missed the dense comprehension, the ob- 
tuse perception, and the soft acquiescence of Keeley’s 
personation. Oxberry’s cracked voice and strutting 
impotence, are very ludicrous characteristics of 
valiant imbecility ; but they are unaccompanied by 
refined skill, and require a different reading of the 
part from Keeley’s, to be successful. Miss Cooper's 
earnest and plaintive declamation of the woes of 
love-lorn Helena, carried the tender sentiment of the 
poetry to the hearts of the audience. ‘The Critic’ 
introduced Messrs. Farren and Charles Mathews, and 
Mrs. Orger, who were each well received. Farren’s 
Sir Fretful is too undisguisedly irritable; but it is 
highly effective and diverting ; and Mr. C. Mathews’s 
Puff is one of his best characters, * The Rivals’ had 
its witty dialogue and clever equivoque heightened by 
Mrs. Glover's Mrs. Malaprop, to which it is hyper- 
critical to object that there is too much of the real 
fine lady in her manner to accord with her “nice 
derangement of epitaphs,” especially as good breed- 
ing is so rare a fault in modern comedy. Mr. 
Brougham might give a little more polish to Sir 
Lucius with advantage; and though Mr. Walter 
Lacy, as Capt. Absolute, was not vulgar, or deficient 
in address, the want of the refinement and buoyant 
spirit proper to the character was felt. Mr. C. 
Mathews would have done far more justice to the 
character, which is better suited to his style than 
Charles Surface. Harley, as Acres, was diverting 
without buffoonery ; and Farren, as Sir Anthony, en- 
tered heartily into the spirit of the humour, and 
played with force and gusto worthy of an accom- 
plished artist. Madame Vestris and Mrs, Nisbet 








looked lovely in their quaint costumes; and the 
latter gave to Julia's vexations the light touch of 
comedy. Meadows, Brindal, and Mrs. Humby, as 
the servants, were perfect in ‘their respective parts ; 
and the whole performance went off smoothly and 
well. A lover and a fine gentleman only are want- 
ing to complete the cast. The dressing is artistical 
in its elegant propriety and effect. ‘London As- 
surance’ has lost so much in Keeley and Anderson, 
that we did not care to see it;—true, Mrs. Nisbet's 
joyous vivacity, as Lady Gay, Farren’s personation 
of the ci-devant jeune homme, and Charles Mathews’s 
easy levity as Mr. Dazzle, yet remain to give sub- 
stance to its slight sketches of character, and point to 
its smart sayings. 

Keeley and his wife are making merry the visitors 
at the New Srranp TueEatre; and this week they 
have been playing in a laughable, but disjointed farce, 
with the title of the ‘ Bump of Benevolence,’ in which 
Mrs. Keeley plays a servant smitten with a passion 
for * free-knowledgery,” who has the organ of “ De- 
structiveness” very strongly developed, as her break- 
ages testify, but is in despair at not possessing the 
“ bump of benevolence ;” and who, in the course of 
her scientific investigations, makes a pillory for her- 
self of a broken bust of Socrates ! 

An attempt to relieve the tedium of the perform- 
ances at the Enatisu Orera Hovss, by a new farce, 
with the inviting title of ‘ Enjoyment,’ failed, by 
reason of the humourless character of the piece, and 
the principal performer, Mr. Bass, a provincial low 
comedian. 

*The Boarding School’ is attracting crowds of 
visitors to the nightly examinations at the Hay- 
MARKET ; and so satisfactory do they prove that Mrs. 
Grosdenap’s system is likely to leave her pupils with- 
out holidays. Mr. Troughton’s drama of ‘ Nina 
Sforza’ is announced to be in rehearsal at this theatre, 
with Mr. Macready and Miss Ellen Faucit in the 
principal characters. 





Coventry Mysteries.—{To the Editor of the Atheneum).— 
Will you allow me to explain a seeming plagiarism noticed 
in your review of the ‘Coventry Mysteries’ in this day's 
Atheneum, in which you remark that a song on Kemp, the 
actor, has previously appeared in a publication of the Percy 
Society,—viz. in the Introduction to Rowley’s Search for 
Money, 1609. I did not mentionthis circumstance, because 
I had alluded to Rowley’s tract in the same paragraph, and 
I printed the song from the original manuscript, whereas the 
other copy is from the printed edition. 


Yours, &c. J. O. HALLIWELL. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—We were in error, it appears, 
when we assumed (No. 722) that the misdeeds of our youth 
were referred to by a contemporary when he spoke of an 
“*industriously circulated rumour,” that he was occasion- 
ally driven out of his true critical course by trade winds, 
and of the “ partial effect” of such ‘‘ interested and inimical 
misrepresentation.” The writer has since publicly declared 
that he did not allude to us, and that his complaint could 
not ‘‘in the slightest degree be construed into an allusion 
to any person or periodical whatever”! We are of course 
content with this explanation, though we cannot but feel 
that his statement was open to such misconstruction. Un- 
fortunately, our contemporary is apt to be a little obscure 
whenever he refers to like subjects: thus, he now states, 


Ts WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—The fai] 
nities us Price wih be given for clean and, Perfect Copies 
LLs DVERTISEM 
Number (No. HI); should be sent ton ot before the 0 2 sore tc onsing 
H. Hooper, 13, Pall Mall East 


18s. Toth, ae 
aan ‘“GRAMMA \ By Professor HH, 


UP be send on the 13th inst 
J. Madden io z, ‘ ‘st — 


ANSCRIT_H POP Des. The SAN. 
~ te matical” Anal FIRST BOOK. or MITRA LABHA; 
rammatica’ alysis abetica’ rranged 
Prof. FRANCIS JOHNS Bast India College. , by 
J. Madden se Co. 8 3 
In tto. handsomely bound in een leather, price 10s. 6d, 
RABIC.—The KORAN. Edited by Frvucet, 
This edition is heausigeliy, petpte printed on hot-pressed paper 
and is now reduced to 10s. 6d. London price has hitherto 
been 30s. . Madden & Co. 8, Leadenhall-street. 


SMITH’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 
In medium 8vo. uniform with Byron's Works, &c., price ls, - 
AUST ; from the German of Goethe. 
lated expressly for this Series by LEWIS FILMOR 
*,* * Forty-atx other popular works are now ELL MORE tg 


London : Willm Smith. Ne, Wloct-ctvests Fraser & Co. Edin. 
burgh ; and C urry & Co. Dublin 
~_ Shortly will be published, in various 4to. and 8vo, sizes, 
ARDS’S UNIVERSAL DAILY RE. 

MEMBRANCER, for the Year 1842 ; comprising a correct 
Diary for Memoranda and Appointments, with a great variety 
of authentic and useful Information. 

London: Richards, Printer, 100, St. Martin’ s-lane. 


Albemarle-street, Sept. 4, 184). 
R. MUBRAY to announce the Publication 
the ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS of CHILDE 
HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE, and LOCKHART’S SPANISH 
BA \LLADS, on the Ist of October. 
#4* Specimens of both Works will be immediately issued. 


This day is published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 30s. cloth lettered, 
HE HISTORY of the WESTERN EMPIRE; 


fom its R by Charl to the A i of 


By the "Hon. Sir ROBERT COMYN, Chief Jqstice, Madras. 
few Copies on large paper, price 50s. 
W. H. Allen & Co. Leadenhali-street; and W. N. Wright, 
60, Pall Mall. 
ay published, in one vol. imperial 8vo. peice 3is. 6d., illus 
by several Views in Lith phy, the Sword of State 
ond Seal, and the Armorial Bearings of each of the Lords 
OCUM. aved on Wood, 
Oc NTS connected with the HISTORY 
of LUDLOW, and the LORDS MAR 
John Van Voorst, 1, ba ey 


In 2 vols, 8vo. price 28s. with Illustrations, from Sketches by the 


uthors, 
WINTER in the AZORES, and a SUM- 
MER at the BATHS of the FURNAS, in ST. MICHAEL'S, 
By JOSEPH BULL AR. M.D. of Soi uthampton, 
And HENRY BULLAR, of Lincoln’s Inn. 
“Of all the tours a travels we have ever read, we are dis 
posed to think it the most agresaiic and original.""— Ezaminer, 
John Van Soot! , Paternoster-row. 


















































AYS and MEANS ‘to. “afford the PEOPLE 
CHEAP PROVISIONS and REMUNERATIVE EM- 
PLOYMENT, a, an increased Profit will accrue to the 
British and Irish Landowners. 
J.S. Hodson, 112, Fleet-street. 
This day is PERM price 6s. 6d. in one vol. post 8vo. 
Oe T CLES J a Tragedy. CAIUS 


With other Poems. 
ORRCHIBALD B BELL: 





sq. Advocate, F.R.S.E. 
apart orthe* Cabinet, a Series ba Essays, Moral and Litera 
don Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh; and 22, Pall M 





e thick volume, foolscap 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
KETCHES of SCOTTISH CHURCH HIS. 
TORY, embracing the Period from the Reformation tothe 
Revolution. With an APPENDIX relative to the alleged acces 
sion of Knox to _ Conspiracy opaingt RCSRIE, 
th v, 
John Johnstone. London: R. Groombridge. 


pet h: 
Ww. Carry, jun. & 





that ‘‘for years” the Atheneum preferred such 
against him, although during that period it ‘‘ was supported 
to the amount of much more than a thousand pounds,” by 
a publishing partner of his own. Here again, it might be 
inferred that we were referred to ;—not so—for ‘‘ ten years 
or more” (the far greater part of its existence) the Atheneum 
has been the property of the present proprietors, and the 
writer knows perfectly well that during that period no pub- 
lishing partner of his own, or indeed any publisher what- 
ever, has had a share in or the slightest connexion with 
this journal: it is therefore but one of those gratuitous 
flourishes which are without meaning and without “ allu- 
sion to any person or periodical whatever.” From another 
confused paragraph we were led to believe that when our 
ary comp d of the ‘partial effect” of these 
rumours, he meant a prejudicial effect, Ba spon it was 
his intention, it appears, to ingular in- 
crease of circulation.” We are really sorry oe this misappre- 
hension, and can only suppose that we were partially misled 
by the official Returns of the Stamps issued, and the Adver- 
tisement duty paid by our contemporary, for the last ten 
years; from which, g that his st d edition bears 
anything like a fixed proportion to his general sale, his cir- 
culation has gradually become slower and slower—*‘ small 
by degrees”—until it threaten to stop altogether. Per- 
haps our contemporary will do us the justice to publish this 
misleading Return from the Stamp Office, with an explana- 
tion,—it would serve better than a whole page of desultory 
talk, to satisfy the public of his “‘ position in the powerful 
press of England. ” The Charities” forbid us to do so. 
J. P. G.—L. D.8.—R. A. V.—Punchinello—J. 8. H. re- 











ceived. 

—? No. 447 of the Atheneum, with the steel Stren of 
the Elevation of the new Houses of Parli andG 
Plan, may still be had of our publisher. 











tHE POET WORDSWORTH.—An Engraving 
from a Picture by Miss MARGARET GILL18s, engraved by 
Epwarp M'Inngs. 
‘To Subscribers, proofs, with the Autograph, 1. ls. 
This being. a private plate, a few only are for sale. 
r. Moon, 20, Threadneedle-street. 


ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS. _ 
OOLEY’S ELEMENTS of EUCLID, with 


xplanatory Appendix and Exercises, 4s. 6d. bd. 
- “The ‘best edition or ie a wich & has an vot amy 
nnot be easily Jniver: 
A COOLEY'S: G HOMETINC AL PROPOSITIONS: a Key "tothe 
Exercises oppende he Elemen 3s. 6d. bd. 
COOLEY'S F IGURES of EUC tip, with ipnceticns. 1s. 6d, 
Lon don: Whittaker & Co.: sold by all Bookselle 
This day is published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 1 
ROCEEDINGS of the GENERAL ANTE 
SLAVERY CONVENTION, held in London in June 134. 
London: British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 27, New 
Broad-street ; ‘Thomas ‘o., and Hamilton, Adams & 
Co. Paternoster-row; Birmingham, J. W. Showell ; Liver 
Marples ; Edinburgh, Oliphant & Son; Glasgow, W. Collins 
Newcastle-on- Tyne, James Finlay. 


PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ee nial 
This day is published, handsomely bound in cloth, price 

HE PICTORIAL HISTORY of ENGLAND 
during the Lg of GEORGE 5 TAL. Vel. 1. from 1760 to 

; th 152 vin; 
_ = Charles Knight yoy 22, Ludgate-street. 

LONDON. 

This day is published, handsomely bound in cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
oO N D ie N, 


Apply to 

















Vol. I, Mlustrated with 158 engravings 
‘his wori a2 continued in Weekly ‘Numbers, pri price _ each, 
t ice ls 
anal Londou Charles Knight & Co, 22, Ludgate-street. 
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THE POST-CAPTAIN—-TENTH EDITION. 
In 1 Pocket Volume, neatly printed, price 2s. 6d. bound, 
HE POST-CAPTAIN; or, THE WooDEN | 
WALLS WELL MANNED: conn rebending a View of Naval 
Seciet and Manners in the Reign of George the Third. A new 
otarged odizion. ae the Author. 
e landsmen, all to m 
London: ain ‘Or Thomas Tegg, No No 53, "Cheapside. 


————————————— 
THE CREAM OF SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE, — 
In 1 Pocket Volume, with 60 Cuts, price 3s. cloth, - 
HE CREAM of SCIENTIFIC KNOW- 
LEDGE. _A Note Book of General Information, so brief 
and pithy, yet clear and easy, that an hour's perusal may sett | 
aStock of Useful aa py gine were, areca, A 
tly enlarged by the Rev 
erm ge for 4 No. 73, Cheapside ; and 


ndon: printed for Thomas Tegg, 


wld by all other Booksellers. 
Nearly ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. with Original Ma 





APT. ALEX. GERARD'’S ACCOUN ‘T of 
KOONAW y im (in the Himalaya), &c. &c. Edited by 
GLOROE LLOY 


, Tea Maps, 2Is. 
Major Sir William Lloyd’s and Capt. Gerard's 


he Himal 
aaa in P J. Ma dden & Co. Leadenhall-street. 


HINDOOSTANEE. 
ALLANTYNE’S GRAMMAR of the HIN- 


DOOSTANEE: with a Series of Grammatical Exercises. 
Royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Ballantyne’s Hindoostanee Selections in the Nashki 
and Devanagari Character: with a Vocabulary of the Words. 
Royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Ballantyne’s Pocket Guide to Hindoostanee Con- 
yersation ; containing Grammatical Principles, Familiar Phrases, 
anda V ocabulary English and Hindoostanee. Ismo 

These three books form a complete course of Hindoostanee 
tio 
Ietrtsdiden & Co. 8, Leadenhall-street ; Charles Smith, Princes- 
street, Edinburgh. 
Will be published on the Ist of October, to be completed in 
= Monthly Parts, price 12s. each, making two thick 4to. 
volumes, 








THE FIRST PART OF THE 
ONCHOLOGIA SYSTEMATICA; 


or, Complete System of Conchology : in which the Lepades 

and Mollusca are described and classified according to their 

natural Organisation and oo With 300 highly-finished 

Copperplate Engravings. owerby; containing above 1500 
Figures of Shells, vaclectea for the Hiluatratign 0 of the Genera. 

Member of the Cuvierian Society of Paris, fe. 
_aenten: Longman, Brown, Green 





This day is ORD.” rice 3s. 6d. 
EATS on the FIOR y Harrret Mar- 
TINBAU ; being the Thiet, of a Series of Tales to be pub- 
lished quarterly, entitled * The Playfellow.’ 
The preceding volumes, ‘ Settlers at Home,’ oad The Peasant 
and the Prince,’ may also be bed. rice 38. 6d. e 
London: Charles Knight & Co. 22, Ladgete-ctrect. 


NEW AND a BOOK ine A SELF-TUITION. 
t published, pric 
, 


| THE PLAYFELLOW. 





OOKKEEFING BY “SINGLE AND 


UBLE ENTRY; the Theory and Practice Fami- 
ney Explasel - sv tlusereted aor, Examples of Modern Busi- 


-* Work: 

studied by every young man 
who is laudably ambitious to make himself useful in the count- 
ing-house. It tmakes clear and ey aol apparently complex 
system of double entry."’— Mane 

*A more useful nek (of the kind) than. ‘this can scarcely be 

conceived. Mr. Henderson's system is one of universal appli- 
cation, but peculiarly adapted to the trading concerns of this 
part of the kingdom, affording, as it does, a valuable insight into 
the most modern and approved methods of conducting mercan- 
om business in all its departments and bearings.” — Manchester 

‘ourter. 


READY RECKONER, adapted to various 
Commercial Purposes, proceeding by Farthings; chp 
showing at one view important calculations of value of f Stoc 
in the Funds, Discounts. Dividends, Commission, Lin, 
Interest ; also the Per Centages on any Sum from 1-8th to 60 
per Cent. By LIN. DILLON, Accountant. Price 12s. bound. 
ndon: Simpkin & Co, ; Hamilton & Co. ; and Letts & Son, 
Cornhill; or any Bookseller. 


CATALOGUE of BOOKS, Ancient and 
ODERN, priced UNUSUALLY Low, "tor ready money, is 
published every Month, Gratis, and sent post free. by Gentle- 
men contiog their address to G. WILLIS, Bookseller, Piazza, 
Covent Garden. These cheap-priced Catalogues contain the 
best Collections of Books in every variety of Literature; by 
this means Country Gentlemen, Students, Booksellers and Li- 
brarians, can obtain almost any work at a price much less than 
usually charged. 

Neale’s Views of Gentlemen's Seats in England, 
&ce. A Complete Copy, 6 vols. 4to.in parts. The many hundred 
plates are fine early impressions, India proofs. Cost the late 
possessor 28 guineas; now only 1818-23. 

Shakspeare’s Plays, &e. 21 vols. 8vo. calf gilt, 
with all the Notes of ptaeen. Stevens, Malone, &c. Best edit. 
only 5/. 18s. (usual price 9. 9. 1823. 

Stewart's (Dugald) *Philosoph of the Human 


Mind. The rare dto. edition. 3 vols. half calf gilt, *, \ 


may publication "ae to 





1827. 
odge "s Portraits, 62 Parts, fine early i ienprenions, 
al. a be eversold. 1s.each Part; pub. at7s.6d. 1832. 





‘AMILIAR ASTRONOMY. 
By GEORGE DARLEY, A.B., Author of a System of 
Popular Geometry, &e, 12mo. with En ravings, 5s. cl. lettered, 
“There is a vast deal of astronomical information conveyed 
in a most winning and unassuming manner in this deligatful 
little volume, whi % not less for the novelty of its plan, than the 
extent of its intelligence, reflects infinite credit on the taste and 
teats of its projector and editor, Mr. Darley.’’"—Sun, April 5, 


Taylor & Walton, Booksellers and Publishers to University 
College, 28, Upper Gower-street. 
TO m feo IN FRANCE AND = 
his day is published, 18mo. price 4s. 





EW CONVE RSATIONS, E LEMENTARY 
PITRASES, GA EASY DIALOGUES, in the FRENCH, 
ENGLISH, and GERMAN LANGUAGES, on the most familiar 


Subjects ; formin 


a Hand-book for Travellers in France and 
Germany, and a } 


goes for Schools. 

By W. A. BELLENGER. 

New Edition, with numerous Additions, and newly arranged. 
ee Sherwood, Gilbert & Piper, Paternoster-row. 


ow ready, i in demy 8vo. price 8s. 6d. cloth, 
HE. NEGROLAND of the ABABS 
AMINED and EXPLAINED; or, an Inquiry into th 
y History and Geocraruy of CENTRAL AFRICA 
Iilustrated by a Map, &c. 
By WILL IAM DESBOROUGH COOLEY. 
The President of the Royal Geographical Society, in his last 
Anniversary Address, in noticing this publication, observes, that 
“ Mr. Cooley patiently deduces his inferences from internal evi- 
dence, according to the Strict tules of logic."" He styles this 
work a“ well-timed Essay."" The Société de Géographie of Paris 
have pronounced it * Un Kiacall consciencieux, et quidemandait 
grandes connaissances acquises. ‘se 
“A very learned and interesting inquiry into the early history 
and geography of Central Africa, correcting many previous mis- 
takes of Geographe rs, and supplying some deliciencies of know- 
ledge.” —Gentleman’s Magazine. 
“We cannot recollect to have read, upon any subject, a more 
ingewious, learned, or conclusive argumeut.”’—Eraminer. 
_London : published by John Arrowsmith, 10, Soho-square. 


Just 0 BUY in small 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 
OW TO BUY A HORSE; containing In- 
stractions for the choice or rejection of a Horse from 
his Shape, Appearance, Action, Soundness, or Defects: an Ex- 
position of the tricks irequently practised in the Sale of Un- 
found Horses, and Practical Directions for the improvement 
and maintenance of condition by Feeding. Stable Management, 
Exercise, &c. Illustrated by W oodcuts sjouing the Nature of 
several diseases to which the Horse is subject 
For useful familiar advice, where perhaps “it is more neces- 
sary than in most other transactions, we can safely recommend 
it,and back the work as the solution of many a riddle which the 
Sphynx of a dealer propounds to the ‘ unwary and unlearned.” 
~Sporting Magazine. 
Sherwood, Gilbert & Piper, 23, Paternoster-row. 


GUIDE TO THE LAKES, 
| vol. post 8vo. price 12s. bound and lettered, 
ABLE TS of AN ITINERANT in WEST- 
MORELAND: forming a complete Guide to the Scenery 
ofthe Northern Lakes; with an Itinerary of the several Roads, 
Towns, Villages, and Objects worthy of noti ce to the Traveller. 
Mlustrated with . coloured Map, and ‘i View 
GEORGE T ATTE RSALL. 
“This is one a the best Guides to ry Lakes we have met 
with. The descriptive part of the beauties of the Lukes, the 
Mountain scenery, the roads, distances, inns, spots worth seeing, 
&e. is of the very best kind.’ The best season for laking is now 
at hand: we can safely recommend this work to the attention 
oftourists. They will find it a most useful guide and companion 
the way, and on their return it will oferd aomae matter for 
entertaining reminiscences.”"— Liverpool M 
don : Sherwood, Gilbert & Piper, 2%, Paternoster-row, 











Beaumont and Fletcher's Works, complete in 14 


vols. 8vo. with Notes by Weber. Very scarce, 6/. 6s. Beautifully 
balf-bound, uncut 1812. 


Moore’ (Mrs, Hannah) Works, complete. Cadell’s 


edition. 19 vols. whole bound in calf, very neat good copy, a Me. 





New Burlington-street. & 


R. BENTLEY “HAS JUST PU BLISHED 
THE POL LLow ING NEW WORKS ;— 


1. THE DE ER-SLAYER: a Romance. By J. FENI- 
MORE rer Ee Author oO The Pathfinder,’ &c. 3 vols. 
Il. THE PORCELAIN TOWER: or NINE STO: 


RIES oF CHINA. By. T. H. FEAL, Esq. 1 vol. post 8vo, 
with numerous Illustrations 

lil. WEDLOCK; or, YESTikipay AND TO-DAY. 
By the Author of * Rie M aid’s Husband,” 

IV. STURMER: ATA LE OF MESMERISM, &c. By 
ISABELLA F. R ~ JER. 3 vols. 

Vv. ME tyres OF THE RIGHT HON. WARREN 
HASTINGS, late Goverpoe-General of India. Including his 
JOURNAL ry and LETTERS. By the Rev. G. GLEIG, Au- 
| ed of * The Life of Sir Thomas Munro,’ &c. 3 vols. 8vo. with 

ortraits 
Vi. GUY FAWKES; an Historical Romance. By W. 
H. AINSWORTH, Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Illus- 
trations by George rye 

SO, JUST READY: 

STANLEY THORN. = the Author of ‘ Valentine 
Vox,’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations by 
Leech, &c. 

To be published with the Magazines at the en’ of the Month. 
GILBERT GURNEY, av SERORORS HOOK, Esq. 
Author of * Jack Bra . formin e New Volume of 
THE STANDAT ; NOwET: S Al D “ROM ANCES, 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
wblisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





‘ Second edition, 
ARTINUZZI: a Tracepy; performing 
A every night at the English Opera House 
“ There is tragic mind in all this. ‘lhe idea of the Cardinal's 
situation, the man doomed to atone for the crimes of another, in 
spite of every virtue and every endeavour to amend the injury 
which has been done, and who by every attempt merely forges 
for destiny a new weapon by which she may crush him, is emi- 
nently tragic. He stands elevated by an apparent power, the 
hollowness of which we perceive ; we see it crumbling beneath 
his feet, till at last the haughty prelate is a grovelling suppliant 
at the feet of his own daughter. We are reminded of Cedipus 
on the tottering throne of Thebes. Mr. Stephens, in contriving 
the instrument of the downfall, though he has been singularly 
tedious in the earlier part of the drama, has displayed remark- 
able ingenuity and invention. The very selection of the inno- 
cent Castaldo as the perpetrator of an atrocity, shows originality 
of mind. In his last scene he has been ouiperegentty pro -digal 
of life; the characters are hurried away to the other world with 
a want of artifice that is strangely contrasted with the pains that 
have ent many A been taken to lead up tothe catastrophe, This 
extravagance, however, belongs to an early state of the drama: 
George Stephens only sins in company with honest John Web- 
ster, and those who would smile at the development of the organ 
of destructiveness in the last scene of the Hungarian Daughter 
would probably grow facetious on Vittoria Corombona, if she 
did not come before us sanctified with the stamp of nearly three 
centuries. Mr. Stephens has written, in the course of his drama, 
lines. worthy of any dramatist. The vol the words of Marti- 
nuzzi, * Where is the world?’—the idea of the aged prelate who 
has been accustomed to be one. of earth's rulers, and who has 
now raised bis thoughts to a hi 
world is passing from him, not 
highest efforts of i re. 
with fervour and be: 
‘imes, 


her sphere, conceiving that the 

e from the world, is one of the 
We BT select passages replete 
we room for extracts.” — 





ciienaisineae 





This aor is published, in 1 BVO. price 6s. in clo’ 
CHASLE’S MEMOIRS on CONES and 
e SPHERICAL CONICS. Translated from the French. 
with notes, additions, and on & APPENDIX on the application of 
— e. Spherical Geom: 
e Rev. C HARLES "GRAVES, A.M, M.R.1LA. 
ellow of Trinity College "Dublin. 
Grant & Bolton ‘Dublin: Longman, “brown & Co. London; 
and J.J. &J J. Deighton, Cambridge. 
Thisdayt Part I. 5s. cto, r pormenciee in Ten Monthly Parts, ve 
HE 


Engravings of t INCYCLO OP-EDIA. at 
FARME ERS = NCYCLO DIA, and 
ue 3 any of RU RAL AFFAIRS. 
UTHBERT W. JOHNSON, Esq. 

“We c peru soned with unalloyed satisfaction the first num- 
ber of ane publication, and have no hesitation in stating that it 
will become one of the first of our standard works on British 
agriculture.”"—Mark-Lane Express. 

London: Longman, Brown & Co. 


ATENT ao PET 

DANKS, PATENTER ra THE TRANS ERSELY. -COLOURED 
INGRAIN CARPET. 
1 DANKS & SON respectfully invite the No- 
e_ bility, Gentry, and Public, to inspect this Novel and Ele- 
gant Carpet, combining the beauty and effect of the best Brussels 
at little more than half the expense.—98 and 99, Hatton-garden. 

Carpet, Bedding, and Floor Cloth Warehouse. 


DPERIOR LOOKING GLASSES and Splen- 
did Gilt PICTURE FRAMES.—CHARLES M'‘LEAN, 73, 
Fleet-street, opposite the Dispatch newspaper office, respect- 
sey informs the trade, artists. upholsterers, and the public 
ey can be supplied with LOOKING GLASSES and PIC- 
T U RE FRAMES, of the very best manufacture, at prices never 
hitherto attempted.— May be had gratis, and sent free of post to 
any part of the kingdom, LARGE SHEETS OF DRAWINGS, re- 
pocstnting the exact patterns 2 rices of 100 diflerent sized pic- 
ture frames and 120 looking gla: elegantly ornamented with 
designs made expressly for this manufactory. The trade supplied 
with frames in the compo. Fancy wood frames and mould! 
and room borderings. Old frames repaired and regilt. Glasses 
resilvered. 30,000 frames kept seasoned for immediate delivery. 
All goods not approved of in three months taken back, and money 
returned. 


EARDER’s IMPROVED ARNOTT STOVE, 
Economical Potin. Apporetas, and Portable Oven for 
Ship's Cabins, &c.—J JER submits to the public the 
following improvements which he has introduced in the Arnott 
Stove :—he has rendered it quite free from the possibility of 
those explosions to which all other stoves, of whatever name, 
based on the Arnott principle, are liable, when culm or anthra- 
cite is used as fuel; he ay LE a mode of ventilation 
which gives to the stove a no other yet 
offered to the public, viz., Rhet of producing a constant, change 
in the air of the a ment, so as to prevent the oppressive sen- 
sation occasioned by repeatedly Spoatenges atmosphere already 
vitiated by ipeeication : he has invented a plan for descending 
flues, by which they may be carried to a Gtanee of 200 or 
feet with infallible success, and he is read pply stoves and 
congeuss such flues in any part of the kin Lg Mrarfeitin the 
whole wifcoo if they do not answer. His conomical Coo ing 
Stove will cook for 12 to 16 persons at an expense of 3d. for 12 to 
16 hours, during the whole of which time the oven will be hot 
enough to bake; it is adapted for any kind offuel. Further par- 
Soames, with descriptive engraving’ y be bad on applica: 
tion at his Manufactory, 28, BUC kK WEI ELL-STREET, 
MOUTH, where one of his Cooking Stoves may be seen in action, 


























ENAISSANCE CRYSTALCHANDELIERS 
Wy APSLEY PELLATT, Falcon Glass-works, Holland- 
street, Blac piters. many years since removed from St. Paul's 
Churchyard. The advantages are bold style of outline, refrac- 
tive = massive decorative contrast ; they are “equally 
adapted for wax candles, oil, or gas, and having no streams of 
small drops, are cleaned with great facility : the 
moderate. ‘In A. P.’s extensive show-rooms wil alco be foun 
every description of Table Glass, Toilette and Smelling Bottles, 
sompe, and Chemical Glass ; also, the newest patterns of C hina 
Table, Dessert and ‘Tea Serv! ices.—Printed Lists, with Sketches, 
may be had on application. The extensive Glass Works (ot 
which an illustrated description is in the ‘Penny Magazine,’ 
Ne, 473) aay, be seen in full operation uny Tuesday, Wednesday, 
or Thurs 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, ETC, 


APIER MACHE WORKS, 15, Wellington. 
street North, Strand.—CHARLES F. BIELEFELD begs 
to inform Architects, Builders, &c. that in addition tothe Volume 
of Patterns already published, he has now produced 40 new 
gravings (which may be had separately at 6¢. each). The com- 
plete work now comprises nearly 850 patterns of works in every 
style, actually manufactured in Papier MAché, and on sale: 
consisting of Picture and Glass Frames, Cornices, Mouldings, 
lowers, and ev: ery species of decoration for ceilings, walls, &c. 
The excellence of the po ee Papier Maché 
architecture is now fully understood and admitted by the first 
architects, and by the most eminent builders in London and the 
provinces.—The above folio volume is sold, bound complete, 
with a tariff of prices, at 3guineas, which will be somites to per- 
sons ordering goods to the amount of 50/. or upwar 


7 o 
UTLER’s TASTELESS SEIDLIT Z POW- 
DER.—All the solid ingredients of the Seidlitz Spring 
which are usually offered to the public in two separate portions, 
are here, by a process which prevents any spontaneous action 
upon each other, combined i in one compound powder,—the effer- 
vescing solution of which in water is nearly tasteless. ing in- 
closed in a bottle, it will, when kept securely corked, remain 
uninjured Ag humidity during the longest sea voyage or land 
journey. ‘The solution, besides being more palateable, is made 
in much less time, and with infini tely less trouble than that pro- 
duced with the two powders prepared in the usual way. —Sold 
in 2s. 6d. bottles, (which are inclosed in a case, and accompanied 
a measure and spoon,) by the preparer, Thomas Butler, 
Chemist, 4, Cheapside—and J. Sanger, 150, Oxford-street—Lon- 
don: may be obtaine d also of Davenport & Stedman, 20, Water- 
loo-place, Edinburgh ; or, ae order, through any Druggist oe 
Medical Establishment.—*e* No. 4, Cheapside, corner of 
-aul’s. If procured elsewhere, be careful to order * Butler's a 
Tast ok M&M, Seidlitz Powder, and to observe t the address, 
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JAMES MURRAY’ 8} FLUID MAG- 
NESIA.—On the value of Magnesia as a remedial agent it 
is unnecessary to enlarge; but the Fluid preparation of Sir 
James Murray is now the most valued by the profession, as it 
entirely avoids the possibility of those dangerous concretions 
usually resulting from the use of the article in powder. It is 
justly esteemed as a remedy for Indigestion, Heartburn, » Actélty 
of the Stomach, and in Gouty Habits; also as an absolute spe- 
cific in Sea Sic kness, and for the febrile affections incident to 
eaidpeot it is invaluable. Sold | in Bottles at Ls., 2s. 6d., 3s. 
s., and 2is. each, W. Bailey, W olverham ton: 
Hannay & pete hsen, 63, ‘Onford-street. London, and by all 
chemists. It will be requisite to observe that every bottle has 
the signature of Sir James scuameg on the label, as there are 
spuriens imkatlons offered for sale by some unprincipled Medi- 
cine Venders 
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NATURALIST’S LIBRARY, 
CONDUCTED BY SIR WILLIAM JARDINE, BART. F.R.S.E. &. 


Publishing in small 8vo. volumes, price 6s. each, containing 30 to 40 Plates, accurately coloured from Nature. 


“ We take shame to ourselves for not having directed the attention of our readers who love Natural History (and who do not ?) to the Naturalist’s Lib 


aye 


It is a very delightful work, and should grace the shelves of every man who has a family. Productions of this kind will, we hope, displace the trash which was 
formerly in the hands and on the lips of young persons, and give them that relish for the study of nature, so invigorating to the mind, and so calculated to fit it 


for the sober occupations of life.”"—Lancet, 


“ The Pictorial Illustrations, in respect both to form and colouring, are perfection.”—Asiatic Journal. 
Among the Contributors to the Work are P. J. SELBY, Esq., J. O. WESTWOOD, Esq., Col. HAMILTON SMITH, 
W. SWAINSON, Esq., J. DUNCAN, Esq., G. R. WATERHOUSE, Esq. &e. 


The Work is so arranged, that any Volume or Subject may be taken by itself—General title-pages for the Subscriber to the entire Series, and additional title. 
pages for the purchasers of detached Subjects, being supplied throughout. 


CONTENTS OF THE VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


The NATURAL HISTORY of 


Humming Birds. 2 vols. 


68 coloured Plates; with Memoirs and Portraits of Linneus and Pennant. 


Monkeys. 


32 coloured Plates ; Portrait and Memoir of Buffon. 


Lions, Tigers, &zc. 


28 coloured Plates; Portrait and Memoir of Cuvier. 


Peacocks, Pheasants, Turkeys, &c. 


30 coloured Plates; Portrait and Memoir of Aristotle. 


Birds of the Game kind. 


32 coloured Plates; Portrait and Memoir of Sir T. S. Raffles. 


Fishes of the Perch.@ 


32 coloured Plates; Portrait and Memoir of Sir J. Banks. 


Introduction to Entomology. 


38 coloured Plates; Portraits and Memoirs of Swammerdam and De Geer. 


Coleopterous Insects: Beetles. 


32 coloured Plates, containing upwards of 100 Figures; Portrait and Memoir of Ray. 


Columbidz: Pigeons. 
32 coloured Plates; Portrait and Memoir of Pliny. 


British Butterflies. 


36 coloured Plates; Portrait and Memoir of Werner. 


British Moths, Sphinxes, &c. 
32 coloured Plates; Portrait and Memoir of Madame Merian. 


The above two volumes form a complete manual for collectors, containing near 300 
specimens of the natural size. 


Ruminating Animals, Vol. 1. 
Containing DEER, ANTELOPES, CAMELS, &c. 35 coloured Plates; Portrait and 
Memoir of Camper. 


Ruminating Animals, Vol. 2. 
Containing GOATS, SUEEP, WILD and DOMESTIC CATTLE, &c. 33 coloured Plates; 
Portrait and Memoir of John Hunter. 


“We could hardly have thought that any new periodical would have obtained our approbation so entirely as the * Naturalist’s Library ;’ but the price is 90 
low, the coloured plates—three dozen in number—so very elegant, and the description so very scientific and correct, that we cannot withhold from it our warmest 





Elephant, Rhinoceros, Tapirs, &zc. 


31 coloured Plates; Portrait and Memoir of Sir H. Sloane. 


Parrots. 
32 coloured Plates; Portrait and Memoir of Bewick. 


Ordinary Cetacea, or Whales. 


32 coloured Plates; Portrait and Memoir of Lacepede. 


Birds of Western Africa. 2 vols. 


68 coloured Plates; Portraits and Memoirs of Bruce and Le Vaillant. 


Foreign Butterflies. 


33 coloured Plates, containing near 100 Specimens of the natural size; Portrait and 
Memoir of Lamarck. 


Birds, Vols. 1 & 2. 
68 coloured 8} PartFits and Memoirs of Sir R. Sibbald and Smellie. 


Flycatchers : 
Their NATURAL ARRANGEMENT and RELATIONS. 33 coloured Plates; Portrait 


and Memoir of Baron Haller. 
British Quadrupeds. 
36 coloured Plates ; Portrait and Memoir of Ulysses Aldrovandi. 
Amphibious Carnivora, 


Including the WALRUS, SEALS, and HERBIVOROUS CETACEA. 33 coloured Plates 
Portrait and Memoir of Peron. 


Dogs. 2 vols. 
Including also the GENERA HY ENA and PROTELES. 70 coloured Plates. 
Portraits and Memoirs of Pallas and D’Azara. 


Bees. 
Including their MANAGEMENT in the HIVE. 32 coloured Plates; 
Portrait and Memoir of Liuber. 


Fishes : 


Their STRUCTURE and USES. 33 coloured Plates; Portrait and Memoir of Salviani. 


Horses. 
35 coloured Plates; Portrait and Memoir of Gesner. 


Marsupials, or Pouched Animals. 


36 coloured Plates; with Portrait and Memoir of Barclay. 


praise. The whole is a perfect bijou, and as valuable as pretty."——Literary Gazette. 
“ The book is perhaps the most interesting, the most beautiful, and the cheapest series yet offered to the public.”—Atheneum. 
COMPLETION OF THE WORK. 
The following Volumes, with which considerable progress has been made, will complete the series, forming in all 40 volumes :— 
FISHES of BRITISH GUIANA, 2 vols. by SCHOMBURGK, with his Life, Travels, and Portrait. 
EXOTIC MOTHS, with a copious Dissertation on the Silk Moths, by DUNCAN ; with Portrait and Memoir of Latreille. 
BRITISH BIRDS, Vols. III. and IV., by SIR WM. JARDINE; with Portraits and Memoirs of Walker and Drury. 


INTRODUCTION to the MAMMALIA, by 


COL. CHARLES HAMILTON SMITH. 


SUN BIRDS, by SIR WILLIAM JARDINE; with Portrait and Memoir of Willughby. 
BRITISH FISHES, 2 vols. ; with Portraits and Memoirs of Humboldt and Isaac Walton. 


S. HIGHLEY, 32, Fleet-street, London; W. H. LIZARS, Edinburgh ; CURRY § Co. Dublin ; and all Booksellers. 
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London ; James Hoimes, 4, Took's Court, Coancery Lane. Published every Saturday, at the ATHENUM OFFICE, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, by Joun Francis; andsoldby all 
and Ne ; 





gents ; for ScoTLAND, Messrs, Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for IngLanp, J, Cumming, Du! 
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